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campaign 11 Sept. 
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Chevrolet sponsors Notre Dame games 25 Sept. 

Atlantic Refining's football sponsorship 25 Sept. 
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Murphy Products (feed) a 20-year barn dance 
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Doughboy knows the farmer 

Farm director, a potent salesman 
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Growing use of radio and TV resulting in 
increased volume for bread and cake 
companies .... 
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profile — _ 
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success 
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.Milk sales zoom via WTMA and Cisco Kid.. 4 Dec. p. 13 

More about grocery store ailverlising .. . . 18 Dec. p. 16 

.Margarine opportunity in radio/TV _ 18 J)ec. p. 30 

CRS \^ FBL sell for 55 food stores 18 Dec. p. 42 

f tt.stf r(f iii'c (iiid Finance 

Seattle bank uses radio news with good results 28 Aug. p. 17 

Banks on the air 6 Nov. p. 26 

Why .Metropolitan Life expanded radio budget 20 Nov. p. 28 

illisvellitneints Pvoducis and Services 

How to sell a candidate 3 July p. 16 

Beer and wine companies using air media 

extensively . 17 July p. 31 

Quaker rug experience . . . 14 .\ug. p. 17 

Radio advertising and home demonstrations 

boost T\ set sales .. . 14 Aug. p. 26 

.Storage business boosted by radio . 28 Aug. p. 45 

60% of jMohawk Carpet budget going to TV 11 Sept. p. 28 

Houses sell like hot cakes via WSRS, Cleve- 
land _ 11 Sept. p. 44 

Miller Brewing Company, uses football formu- 
la for sales . 25 Sept. p. 20 

Arthur Murray, profile . .. — .. ._ 23 Oct. p. 16 

Kosher wines selling to booming mass market 23 Oct. p. 30 

Books on Radio/TV for ad managers 6 Nov. p. 32 

Oil burners, hot sales item on WFBR, Balti- 
more . . 6 Nov. p. 40 

Radio sells homes in volume in Eureka, Calif. 20 Nov. p. 44 

Protfrantiufjj 

Telephone gimmicks abound on the air 3 July p. 22 

Dummy is MC on clothing firm quiz show . . 3 July p. 35 

Bobby Benson Western-type show expands.... 17 July p. 22 

Syndicated telephone shows available 17 July p. 108 

Radio barn dances, successful sales formula 31 July p. 19 

Nearly every station has telephone show 31 July p. 26 

KOjME'S novel participation show 31 July p. 40 

Liberty's baseball broadcasts 14 Aug. p. 17 

Moppets hypo adult viewing .... . . 14 Aug. p. 24 

The Negro d.j. strikes it rich 14 Aug. p. 28 

Cowboy club corrals national capital kiddies 14 Aug. p. 38 

Tips to news sponsor .. ... 28 .\ug. p. 17 

Beerham recordings sell baking products . 11 Sept. p. 18 

How cowboys rale as radio salesmen 11 Sept. p. 21 

Football takes to the air in 1950 25 Sept. p. 20 

When to simulcast . ... 25 Sept. p. 26 

TV revives Wild-We.st fever 25 Sept. p. 28 

(Jhiquila Banana's daytime T\ chores 9 Oct. p. 20 

Radio mysteries rate high in listenership 9 Oct. p. 2'^ 

Network nmsiral show clicks for llorinel 9 Oct. p. 26 

Program trends key to Bristol-Myers radio 

success - - 9 Oct. p. .32 

TV mystery shows strong program fare .... 23 Oct. p. 32 

Taped TV shows lowering program costs 6 Nov. p. 38 

Network co-op programs . ...... .. 20 Nov. p. 30 

.Advantage-, of network-built package shows .. 20 Nov. p. 40 

Local shows do great job for national sponsors 18 Dec. p. 21 

TV writer: key to program costs .. 18 Dec. p. 32 

Pitbliciiii and Promotion 

Slimulaiiiig suumier selling . 3 July p. 16 

Balloon promotion pays oil 3 July p. 34 

.Station dir(>cls selling campaign to staff . 3 July p. 34 

Tucson station plugs summer selling campaign 3 Jidy p. 35 

CBS launches biggest fall promotion .. . H .Vug. p. 38 

Merchandising is like fiugerprinls 28 Aug. p. 21 

Vv'hai stations do to help sponsors sell products 11 Sept. p. 26 
30,000 grocers, drnggisls take part in CBS 

promotion . . ^ 20 Nov. p. 44 

Kest'a wit 

Sindlingcv's >.hare.of-andicncc measurement 3 July p. 24 

More detailed data on TV coverage sought ?> July p. 30 

ilofstra T\ study talks dollars and cents 17 July p. 18 
ARIH, La/.ar.sfeld, Dun & Bradstreet studies 

show radio power 17 July p. .52 
Radio and T\' research, techniques used 17 .Fuly p.lU 
Let's put all mcdki und(>r same microscope . 31 July p. 21 
What media team up best with TV? 31 July p. 30 
Ohio .'^tale study discloses influence of mop- 
pets in TV viewing H Aug. p. 24 
Radio is getting bigger, recent studies show 11 Aug. p. 30 
liarlio gaining in non-T\' areas, according to 

WN W study 11 Sept. p. 30 

Cettitig the ino<t out of I'.AIB 25 Sept. p. 31 



The research muddle . _.. 23 Oct. p. 28 

Herbert True checks T\ sponsor identification 

in Chicago . .. ... 6 Nov. p. 29 

Who's looking where? 4 Dec. p. 18 

.\dverle.>-t's looking vs. listening study 4 Dec. p. 29 

Retail 

Clothing company in Richmond uses unique 

T\ formula for sales .... 3 July p. 35 

Giant markets, chains using more radio/TV 17 July p. 30 

Drug stores on the air, roundup 28 Aug. p. 30 

Buflalo store scores sales success on WEBR 28 Aug. p. 44 

Food market's TV sales formula in Baltimore 25 Sept. p. 42 
Department store buys time to keep customers 

away . . ... 9 Oct. p. 46 

Department store's camouflaged commercials 9 Oct. p. 47 

Grocery stores on the air, roundup 23 Oct. p. 21 

Clothing stores on the air, roundup 20 Nov. p. 32 

Grocery store advertising pays off 18 Dec. p. 16 

CBS-\A'FBL sell for 55 food stores _ 18 Dec. p. 42 

Soaps, Cleansers, Toilet Gooils 

P&G, Colgate-Palniolive-Peet, and Lever Bros. 

riding high . 17 July p. 31 

Robert Brenner, B. T. Babbitt Company, pro- 

fde .. 28 Aug. p. 16 

Sidney Weil, .\merican Safety Razor Corp., 

profile . 11 .Sept. p. 16 

Pears soap scores with radio — . .... 11 ^epl. p. 18 

How Duz does its commercials . . -- 20 Nov. p. 26 

Pal Blade strategy clicks on radio -.. 4 Dec. p. 24 

Television 

More detailed data on T\' coverage sought 3 July p. 30 

What part of budget should be allotted TV? 3 July p. 32 

TV sales punch illustrated in Hofstra study .. 17 July p. 48 

TV status in fall 1950 . . 17 July p. 87 

One-shot TV success - 31 Jidy p. 16 

\idicam cuts film cost .. 31 July p. 40 

Moppets influence adult nighttime viewing — 14 Aug. p. 24 

Taylor- Reed succeeds in TV debut . 11 Sept. p. 18 

60% of Mohawk budget going to TV „ 11 Sept. p. 28 

TV sells brassieres , 25 Sept. p. 20 

TV revives W ild-West fever . 25 .Sept. p. 28 

Daytime T\' pioneering by Chiquita Banana 9 Oct. p. 20 

Pitchman in the parlor 9 Oct. p. 34 

Inside siory of film commercial . . 23 Oct. p. 26 

TV mysteries rated high ... . 23 Oct. p. 32 

Taped T\ shows, a program cost factor 6 Nov. p. 38 

Vi'oman's hands sell foods on TV 5 Nov. p. 40 

Will color catch on? 20 Nov. p. 35 

Tiliichif i/iiij/ 

Outlook for time availabilities for inde- 
pendents ... - 31 July p. 38 

What agencies would tell clients, if they dared 11 Aug. p. 19 
.Are radio/TV subjected to tougher scrutiny in 

selection of media? — 14 .Aug. p. 36 

What sponsors think of agencies .. . — 28 Aug. p. 26 
How sectional agency can help national ac- 
count - 11 Sept. p. 42 

Ad strategy to meet Korean situation 9 Oct. p. 42 

Why spon^ors are cold to nighttime network 

radio - ... - -- 6 Nov. p. 24 

.Network co-op shows for spot buyers 20 Nov. p. 30 

Confessions of a New York timebuyer ... 4 Dec. p. 26 

What to sell in wartime . 18 Dec. p. 26 

Glamour boys of bigtime advertising 18 Dec. p. 28 

What are the tuie conditions in tiniebuying? IB Dec. p. 34 

Tobacco 

Big tadio/T\ activity seen for cigarette com- 

I)anies - 17 July p. 31 

Millions more call for Philip Morris 31 July p. 16 

Alexander Harris, Ronson Art Metal Works. 

profile 11 Aug. p. 14 

R. J. Reynolds football plans . ... 25 Aug. p. 20 

How Brown & Williamson climbed to 25 bil- 
lion cigarettes . _ 6 Nov. p. 21 

Brown & ^Villianisoii formula gives brands 

special appeal 20 Nov. p. 24 

Ti'«ii.srri|i<ioii.v 

National advertisers' use of transcriptions .. . 17 July p. 55 

Library and program transcription services 17 July p. 56 

Transcriptions offer low-cost, top-talent shows 4 Dec. p. 21 
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Kentuckiana's ONLY 

FOOD MERCHANDISING SHOW 

NOW GOES 5 DAYS A WEEK! 




50 GUESTS IN ELEVEN MONTHS (as a 3-day-a-week show) 



1949 Food Sales 
$474,196,000 
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LET YOUR PETRY MAN 

TELL YOU ALL THE FACTS — 

* Top Hooperaled (6.6 Dec. '49 Ihru April '501 
^ Store Merchandising * Listener Contests 

1^ Prizes ^ Audience Participation 

"^Product Displays 




50,000 WATTS ^ 1 A CLEAR CHANNEL ^ 840 KILOCYCLES 

T/je only radio station servin g and sellin g 
all of the rich Kentuckiana Market 




VICTOR A. SHOlIS, OiteOot • NEIL D. CLINE, So/es Director 
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1950 Iowa 
Radio Audience 
Survey 
tells all 



Mail order firm 
spending $20,000 
weekly on eight TV 
stations 

Two strong 

radio/TV 
agencies merge 



Sold-out sign 
at NBC-TV and 
CBS-TV 

Lone station 
subscribes to 
Starch studies 



What about 
TV standards? 



How many 
Negro disk 
jockeys? 



3 July 1950 

Thirteenth annual study of Iowa radio audience made by Dr. F. L. Whan, 
University of Wichita, for WHO, Des Moines, is tops in listener infor- 
mation. First tabulations of March 1950 study, embracing 9,215 inter- 
views, reveals about 50% of Iowa homes have two radios or more; over 
50% families have portable sets; total radio-equipped homes jumped 
from 91.4^ to98.9% in decade; 14.2% of farmers have barn sets. Full 
study expected soon. 

-SR- 

RCW Enterprises, mail order experts, using eight scattered TV stations 
with five-minute nighttime participations, at record cost of $20,000 
weekly. But nearly 10,000 orders for Instant-photo are coming in 
daily enclosing $1 each. 

-SR- 

Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, Inc., new $6,000,000 billing advertising 
agency combine, is looked to stir some radio/TV excitement in Manhat- 
tan. Both John C. Dowd, heretofore strictly Boston agency, and Red- 
f ield-Johnstone have been especially active in air media, including 
Block Drug, Colonial Airlines, Bell=Ans, First National Stores, Har- 
vard Beer. William Eynon, formerly with H. B. Humphrey, joined 1 July 
as Radio and TV Director. New coalition includes all personnel and 
accounts of Blaker Agency, New York, purchased by John C. Dowd prior 
to merger with Redfield- Johnstone. Firm will occupy second floor at 
501 Madison. 

-SR- 

National advertisers wondering whether to use NBC or CBS television 
network facilities this fall have nothing to worry about. With few 
exceptions, there's not a thing open from morn to night. 

-SR- 

WBBM, Chicago, is only broadcast station using Starch reports on read- 
ing preferences and habits regularly. On own initiative, commercial 
manager Ralf Brent broke precedent by inducing Starch to accept sta- 
tion as subscriber, has just renewed for second year. 

-SR- 

Looks like urgently-needed TV standards and TV code will have to 
spring forth like Topsy. Better Business Bureaus are pushing both. 
NAB has hands full with other matters at moment, although new TV Di- 
rector Charles Batson is standards-code minded. 

-SR- 

Until recently a rarity, Negro disk jockeys are springing up every- 
where. Some, like Joe Adams, KOWL , Santa Monica, are doing landoffice 
business. Adams' 56 sponsors include national accounts like Plymouth, 
Manischewitz Wines, Milani Salad Dressing, Shinola Shoe Polish. KWKH, 
Shreveport, has white d.j. who draws Negro listeners in droves with 
simulated technique. Prominent-white-audience station in Georgia may 
soon take on first Negro d.j. SPONSOR will carry story in 31 July. 
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Curtis Publishing 
head looks at TV 



More d.j.'s at 
night this fall 

Out-of-home 
listening gets 
marketing assn. 

citation 



Kiddies big 
influence on 
adult viewing 



Radio set 
sales zooming 



Look for 
oleo air 
advertising 



Watch out if 
everyone "likes" 
your TV commercial 



MBS Fall business 
looks good 



Robert E. MacNeal, new president of Curtis Publishing, believes that 
TV will increase movement of goods; help all media. Of magazines' fu- 
ture in a TV era he says: "I am sure that magazines will be a fairly- 
lively corpse for some time to come." 

-SR- 

D.j.'s are being fast scheduled into key nighttime hours in move to 
build low-cost, saleable evening time. 

-SR- 

Growing interest of researchers inout-of -home listening measurements 
emphasized by New York chapter American Marketing Association with 
meritorious service awards given to out-of-home research experts Dr. 
Sydney Roslow (Pulse) and Miss Claire R. Himmel (WNEW) . Dr. Roslow 
recently announced extension of out-of home listening measurements to 
10 key markets. NAB at April meeting passed resolution urging analy- 
sis of "big plus" audience. Multiple set listening within home is 
next to get definte attention by researchers. 

-SR- 

Marked influence of children on what's seen in TV homes, during adult 
viewing hours indicated in Ohio State U. study of Columbus area. Com- 
parison made between adult-only homes and adult-children homes shows 
how drastically youngsters alter ratings. Such adult-type shows as 
comedy drama, including westerns , reveal greatest appeal for child 
viewer. Variety shows like Milton Berle had almost even viewing bal- 
ance in adult-only and adult-children homes. Crime drama revealed 
wide variations depending on nature of presentation. SPONSOR plans 
full story on this subject. 

-SR- 

Although console radio set sales are lagging, 1950 demand for table 
and portable sets seems destined to push 1950 total substantially be- 
yond 1949. Trend due basically to demand for bed room, kitchen, den, 
and workroom sets within home ; to increasing out-of-home listening. 
Joseph B. Elliott, RCA vp, predicted recently that radio set sales 
1950-1955 would exceed 1935-1940 period. 

-SR- 

Strong users of air advertising for several years, margarine manufac- 
turers like Jelke and Nucoa are gearing for big push to housewives via 
radio and TV this summer and fall. Elimination of 10c per pound fed- 
eral tax 1 July affects only colored margarine. Some states are fol- 
lowing suit in reducing prices. At same time, butter interests are 
feverishly planning counter ad action. 

-SR- 

Watch out for a TV commercial that rates an overwhelming "like" score 
with little or no "dislike" votes; it may mean a namby-pamby approach 
with too little sell to be effective. That's gist of observation by 
analysts in current Starch TV report. A commercial with strong likes 
and dislikes is more likely to do selling job, says Starch. 

-SR- 

Fall business prospects at Mutual are better than at any time during 
last two years, with virtually all MBS advertisers contracted through 
end of 1950. Fact that Mutual has no network TV operation (a drain on 
other webs) helps brighten fiscal picture. 
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^LECTKIC razors and tile baths — us 
North Dakota hayseeds sure live mighty 
fancy! And M'hy not, when our income ex- 
ceeds the national average hy $1750 per year? 

There's an easy way to get your share of this 
fabulous Red River Valley farm income. It's 
WDAY, Fargo. This 27-vear-old NBC affiliate 
racks up some of the highest Hoopers in the 
land. For weekday Evenings (Dec. '49-Apr. 



'50), for example, WDAY got a 64.0% Share 
of Audience, compared to 15.1% for the next 
station! Equally important, WDAY has even 
greater listenership throughout the rural 
I)art8 of the Red River Valley. A new 22- 
county survey (copy on request) proves that 
WDAY is a 17-to-] favorite over its nearest 
"'competition !" 

Let us eeujl yon all the amazing facts about 
WDAY, today! 
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FARGO, N. D. 

NBC • 970 KILOCYCLES • 5000 WATTS 

FREE & PETERS, INC., Exclusive National Representatives 
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Radio Results 
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Cover shows Tom BartleH, MC of "Wel- 
come Travelers" (NBC), helping a young 
guest maice a phone call. Telephone-gim- 
mick shows have wliat i+ takes (see p. 22). 
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Soft tlrinks on the air 

With steadily rising costs and competition galore, the soft drink Industry may 
soon blow Its nickel top— and broadcast advertising will get a big share of 
the new money 



Nearly every station has one 

Direct contact of program with listeners always seems to pay off. The hun- 
dreds of telephone gimmick shows on the air are doing fine for the sponsor 



I^linutes: new radio /TV measurement 

New Sindlinger report uses time as the yardstick for radio and television 
ratings. This makes listening-viewing comparable with other recreational 
activities like reading and going to the store 



IIoii; Bordellos does it 

When Borden's dropped network radio for spot, other advertisers sat up and 
took notice. Now Borden's is busy slugging out the problems of making best 
local buys for its money 



Who looks ivhcre? 

Nobody has the full picture of television coverage. To get detailed data on 
where sets and signals go, sponsors will have to supply the push 
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IN'BUTUR'EiiSSUES ^l^fe^^ 




Fall Facts Issue 



17 Julij 



Presented for the first time in fast-reading question and answer style, SPONSOR'S annual Fall Fact! 
issue will cover the provocative trends advertisers and agencies must spot in 1950. Here's a rundowj 
of some of the topics covered: 

AIR POWER: proofs of sales effectiveness of radio/TV 

RADIO SPOT SECTION: spot boom; increase in participation type programs; early morning sport 
sorship; best times available this fall; transcription and music library trends 

RADIO NETWORK SECTION: shift to daytime programing; time slots available this fall; program 
ing motifs of networks, morning, noon, and night; are networks declining?; will rates decrease? 

TV SECTION: large TV pullout map including all basic data; time slots available this fall; when t( 
go into TV; package programs available; trends in TV rates 

OVERALL: premium trends; are giveaways waning?; use of mail order; research trends 



it's EASY, 



WHEN YOU 
KNOW how! 



I 



T takes more than a franchise and equipment to 
make a ball-team or a radio station — it takes Know- 
How. 

KWKH has unequalled radio Know-How in its tri- 
state market. . . a Hooper-proven Know-How born 
of 24 years' experience. 

For Mor.-Apr. ^50/ for example^ Shreve- 
p@rt Hoopers gave KWKH a 77.0% 
higher Share of Audience than the next 
station^ weekday mornings — 55.2% 
higher in the afternoon — 83.4% higher 
at night! 

Also — BMB Study No. 2 proves that KWKH gets 
the biggest audience in the rich oil, timber and agri- 
cultural regions around Shreveport. KWKH's 
Weekly Daytime Audience shows an increase of 
more than 50,000 families since 1946 ... is now 
over 300,000 families! 

By every standard, KWKH is your best buy in our 
booming area. Ask us or The Branham Company 
for all the facts! 



50,000 Watts 



CBS 





KWKH 



Texas 



SHREVEPORT f LOUISIANA 



The Branham Company ArkckHSAS jf 

Representatives 
Henry Clay, General Manager 
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Sponsors love receixing letters — especially 
when they come .it the r:ite of one every 
7.5 seconds! 

Tliat's just wh.Tt happened as a result of a 
cert.iin show" on CK.\C during the week of 
May I_>-]9. In seven sliorl days, this show 
pulled 7X,71fi replies, each containing prooj 
of piirc/ntic. Mathematically speaking, this 
means one reply each and every 7.5 seconds, 
twenty-four hours a day, for the full seven 
day week ! 

Amayin};? Not when you coiisider that 
CK.AC takes you into +50,000 French radio 
homes — more than 70^^ of the total num- 
ber (jf r.idio homes in tlie Province. It's no 
wonder that C'KAC gets results — at a very 
modest cost per listener. 

*CKAC's "CASINO". Present co-sponsors-. 
Odex, Super Suds, No.vzema. .Segments of 
"Casino" still available for sponsorship. 
Write for full details. 



ill 



CBS Outlet in Montreal 
Key Station of the 
TRANS-QUEBEC rodio group 

CKAC 

MONTREAL 

730 on the dial • 10 kilowatti 
Representatives ; 
Adam J. Young Jr, • New York, Chicago 
William Wright - Toronfa 



510 3M€Edisan 



TV FILM STORY PLEASES 

May I applaud you for your excel- 
lent story in the current issue of SPON- 
SOR entitled ''Sensational but scarce." 
It is a real step forward in clarifying 
the film situation for television. 

May 1 take this opportunity to cor- 
rect the erroneous impression which I 
believe the article gives that our firm 
has sold the Cisco Kid rights for tele- 
vi.-iion to M!C. Actually, our deal with 
the National Broadcasting Company 
involves the u.se of our Cisco Kid tele- 
vision films on their owned and oper- 
ated stations in New York, Cleveland, 
and Washington only. In all other 
markets we are taking individual con- 
tracts with sponsors and stations. 

John L. Sinn 

President 

Ziv Television Programs 

Incorporated 
New York 



BINDERS FOR SPONSOR COPIES 

who's Copies of SPONSOR have been 
read, and distributed throughout the 
organization for re-reading and even- 
tually have been lost in the shuffle. 
Mr. Lo} et recently expressed a desire 
to have a complete file of SPONSOR 
magazines for the past year, and to 
build a file of future copies. Can you 
supply back issues? 

Building a file of Si'ONSOR calls for 
a wire type binder in which to keep 
current issues prior to permanent bind- 
ing. Do you make such a binder es- 
peciall) for SPONSOR? 

W. W. Woods 

Assistant Resident Manager 

WHO 

Des Moines 

• Binder Iioliliiig a ft-nionths* supply of SPOi- 
SOR are available at S-t each; tv*o hinders S7. 



NAB S MILLER COMMENTS 

1 have found some very constructi\e, 
affirmative articles in the current num- 
ber of SPONSOR concerning NAB and I 
am writing to let you know that I 
appreciate them very much, I am sure 
they uill be mutually helpful. 

Justin Miller 

President 

NAB 

Washington 



RADIO RESULTS VALUABLE 

As a new station, only on the air 
since 1 December, 1949, we are proud 
of the results we have been able to pro- 
duce for the Central Federal Savings 
and Loan Association of Wellsville, 
Ohio. From what we have been able 
to learn of the radio activity of such 
firms, use of an extensive spot sched- 
ule is unusual. 

Within a few weeks, I will be able 
to give you another report that will be 
extremely unusual in this same field. 
In that time we will be able to get 
some idea of the results another bank 
is getting from their sponsorship of 
major league baseball games! This 
particular account's activity has ar- 
rested the interest of the Banker's 
Monthly magazine. The most unusual 
part about this story is that the bank 
is located in a small town 20 miles 
from our 250-watt transmitter and 
serves largely a farmer market. We 
find that "Radio Results" is extremely 
valuable to us in passing on valuable 
program selling ideas. 

John W. Ridder 
Program Director 
WOHI 

East Liverpool, Ohio 



TV DICTIONARY FOR SPONSORS 

Will you please send us a copy of 
the issue of sponsor which has Part I 
of the TV dictionary. We have parts 
II and III. For some reason or other 
we do not have part I. Either we mis- 
laid our copy or did not receive one. 

John R. Oilman Jr. 

Assistant Advertising Manager 

John H. Brock Inc. 

Springfield, Mass. 



Mr. Stuart Watson received one of 
\our pamphlets, "TV dictionary for 
sponsors." Ever) one in our advertising 
department has found the TV diction- 
ary both interesting and entertaining, 
and Mr. Watson has asked me to write 
to you to see if it might not be possible 
for yon to send him two more copies, 

Dorothy E. Feno 
Secretary to Mr. Stuart W atson 
Assistant Manager Adv. Dept. 
Standard Oil Company {Indiana) 
Ch icago 



\T'e would like to take ad\antage of 
{Please turn to page 52) 
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SPONSOR 



NEW YORK 




These are the men who, witli years ol 
experience and willingness, are ready 
at all times to give you the 

maximum ot efficiency in ser\ ice. 
All are well seasoned in the 
field, all are cajiable. 



SAN FRANCISCO 



HOLLYWOOD 



CHICAGO 



DETROIT 





H . V . 

BARRETT 




HEADLEY-REED TV 



HEADLEY-REED COMPANY 



3 JULY 1950 
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WHAT'S THE INSIDE STORY? 




EVERYBODY kiiows tlie big story. Any way you 
say it— audience, cost or results— 50,000- 
watt KMOX is by far the best advertising buy 
in 73-county Mid-America.* 

Now Pulse reveals the inside story! 

IN METROPOLITAN ST. LOUIS (4-COUNTY 
HEART OF MID-AMERICA), KMOX DELIVERS 
A BIGGER AUDIENCE THAN ANY OTHER STA- 
TION.^ AT A LOWER COST-PER-THOUSAND. 

It's one inside story you can shout about. Day- 
time, you get almost twice as nian\ Hsteners 
per, average quarter-hour ... at a 13% lower 
cost-per-thousand ! Nighttime, you get a 65% 
larger audience ... at a 30% lower cost, only 
$1.55 per thousand! 

And anytime, all of KMQx's listeners in the 
other 69 counties are a whopping bonus! 

You can say that again. Inside St. Louis— as 
\vell as outside— KjNIOX gives you more lis- 
teners at less cost than any other station! 

*]iMB 50-100% daytime listening area, 1949; 66 counties nighttime. 

■[The Pulse of St. Louis, March-April 1950, Monday through Friday 
ratings for St. Louis City and these counties: St. Charles, St. Louis, 
Madison and St. Clair. 

The Voice of St. Louis '50,000 watts KMOX 
Columbia Owned* Represented by Radio Sales 



Oueries 



This new feature will present some of the most inter- 
esting questions asked of SPONSOR'S Research Dept. 
Readers are Invited to call or write for information. 
Address: 510 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 




YOU CAN T PRIVe 
A SPIKE WITH A 
TACK HAMMER.. . 

You must have sufficient coverage of 
the market to assure adequate cover- 
age of the community . . . KATL's 5000 
WATTS will assure YOU complete 
coverage of the entire Houston market 
area. 




YOU DON'T NEED A 10 
TON TRUCK TO DELIVER 

YOUR MESS AGS... 

CHECK THESE POINTS ON "CATTLE" COVERAGE: 



Radio Fomilies 
Annuol Income 
Retail Soles 



393,400 

$ 1,873,393,000 
$ 1,287,086,000 



Not. Rep. 
Independent Metropoliton Sales 
King H, Robinson, Generol Mgr. 



5000 
WAJTS 




HOUSTON, TEXAS 



i 



A. 

A. 

^• 

A. 



A. 



A. 



A. 

Q. 



A. 



Who is ihe agency for Hopaloiig Cassidy, for licensing rights to 
produce merclianilise under his name? Stationery manufacturer 

Contact William Boyd, Hopalotig Cai^sidy Enterprises. Beverly 
Hill>, California. 

How many advertisers use television? Boston broadcaster 

N. C. Rorabough Company reports that some 2,842 advertisers 
were investing in television in Marclt, (compared with 2,398 in 
February — an increase of 18.5%. 

What radio programs are sponsored over NBC by General Mills? 

Midwestern advertising agency 
NBC's report for June lists: Live Like A Millionaire (General 
Mills Products) ; Night Beat (Wheaties) ; The Penny Singleton 
Story (Wheaties); Dangerous Assignment {Wheaties); Sara's 
Private Caper (Wheaties). 

Can you give us some comparison between the number of TV set 
o^^ners and radio set owners? Baltimore advertiser 

According to the Broadcast Measurement Bureau, at the start of 
this year there were 40,700,000 radio families in the United 
States, and 4,343,000 TV families. 

In M'liat issue have you had an article called '"Is Hooper short- 
changing radio?" Advertisers' association 

22 May 1950, p. 30. 

Do you have data on the Negro market? Small advertising agency 

See SPONSOR issues: 10 October 1949. "The Forgotten 15.000,- 
000"; 29 August 1949. page 28; 12 September 1949, page 36. 

Can SPONSOR tell nie anything ahout the impact of television 
as a selling medium? Sales consultant 

sponsor's 199 TV Results gives you concrete facts which are 
verified by the sponsors. (The booklet is still available, free to 
SPONSOR subscribers, otherwise $1.00. Bulk rates on request.) 

We have something coming up this summer in which NBC-TV 
might he interested, can you tell us to whom to submit it? 

Veterans' association 

Send it to Special Events, NBC, Mr. Robert W. Friedheiui. 

Do you have any information concerning the grocers' use of 
radio in comparison lo other media? Trade association 

See sponsor's recent publication Radio Is Getting Bigger. In the 
article "More power," statistical information is given specifically 
concerning grocers. (This booklet is still available on the same 
basis as 199 TV Results mentioned above.) 

Earlier this year you had a story on transit radio. Can you give 
us an idea how it stands now? Large advertiser 

si^ONSOR had a "p. s." on transit radio in its 5 June issue. At that 
time the system had been stretched to 23 cities with 3,300 vehicles 
equipjied for transit radio. Advertiser;; had gone from 25 to 45 
since 1 January, an increase of 80'^ ', . Local advertisers were re- 
ported as numbering 344. 
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SPONSOR 



iVeir and renew 



3 Jtdtj l!>50 




These reports appear !n alternate issues 



New on Networks 



SPONSOR 

Ameriean Oil Co 
Carnation Co 
Coca-Cola Co 
Quaker Oats Co 
Richfield OU Corp 
William Wrijjley Co 



AGENCY 

Josfph Katz Co 
Erv'iii, Wasey Co 
IVArcy 

Sherman Marquette 
llixson & Jorgensen 
Arthur M<'>erhoff 



NET STATIONS 



CHS 
CUS 

fins 

MBS 
NBC 
CBS 



73 
93 
74 

400 
16 

170 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 

Edward It. Murrnw; M-F 7:45-8 pm; 3 Jul; 52 wks 
Farnil)- Vurty; Sat 10-10:30 am; 1 Jal ; 52 wks 
Unnamed; Sal 10:30-11 pni ; 7 Oct; 39 wks 

The Challenge of the Yukon; M, W, F 5:30-6 pm; 11 Sep; 52 wl 
Richfield Reporter; Sun-F 1-1:15 am (Par); 25 Jun ; 52 wks 
Tventy-f our (liflfereiit program*:; various tinieo; li Jiin to 4 Aue 



Renewals on Networks 



SPONSOR AGENCY NET STATIONS 



Campbell Soup Co 


Ward W lieeloek 


CIIS 


156 


General Foods Corp 


'^'oun^ Ruble am 


NBC 


151 






MIC 


161 


General Mills liic 


Tatham-Laird 


ABC 


253 




Uaneer-Fitzgerald-Sampte 


ABC 


191 




Tatham-Laird 


ABC 


23 


General Mills 


Ki»ox Reeves 


NBC 


72 


The Kellogp C« 


Kenyon A' Eckhardt 


MBS 


-too 


P. Lorillard Co 


Geyer, Newell & Ganger 


ABC 


56 


^oxzema Chemical 


ssc&n 


MBS 


125 


Procter ^ Camhle Co 


Conipton 


CliS 


83 




Danecr-Fitzgerald-Sample 


CBS 


83 




Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 


CBS 


86 




Blow 


CBS 


149 






Mils 


509 


Quaker Oaks Co 


Slierniair Marquette 


MBS 




Ronson Art Metal Works 


Grey 


MBS 


498 


Trimont Clothing Co 


W illiam H. ^'eintrauh 


ABC 


196 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 

riuh 15; M-F 7:30.45 pm; 3 Jul; 52 wks 
The Aldrieh Family; Th 8-8:30 pui; 29 Jun; 52 w k* 
Father Knows Best; Th 8:30-9 pm ; 29 .lun; 52 wks 
Breakfast Club; M-F 9-9:15 am; 29 May; 52 wks 

Beltv Crocker Magazine of the Air; M-F l(»;25-45 am; 1 Jiiit; 52 wk^ 
To<lay in llollywootl (Pae Coast only); 1 Jun; 52 wks 
Live Like A Millionaire; M-F 2:30-3 pm ; 1 Jun: 52 wks 
Mark Trail; M,W,F 5-5:30 pni ; 2 Oct; 13 wks 
I)r. I. Q.; 30 Aug; 52 wks 

Gabriel llealler; M 7 :30-45 |>m; 26 Jun; 52 wks 

Lowell Thomas; M-F 6:45-7 pro; 3 Jul; 52 wks 

Beulah; M-F 7-7:15 pm; 3 Jul; 52 wks 

Jack Smith; M-F 7:15-30 pm ; 3 Jul; 52 wks 

The FBI in Peace and War; Th 8-8:30 pni; 6 Jul; 52 wks 

Hoy Rogers Show; Sun 6-6:30 pm ; 6 Aug; 52 wks 

A Man On The Farm; Sat 12-1 pm ; 2 Sep; 13 wks 

Twenty Questions; S.it 8-8:30 pm; 1 Jnl: 52 wks 

Stop The Music; Sun 8:15-30 pm; 3 Sep; 52 wks 



National Broadcast Sales Executives 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



Marion Annenherp 
Edward R. Capral 
Robert DeSousa 
Sam Elber 
Norman Evans 
Jack D. Funk 
Rl<^anor Glo^au 
Ruddick C. LaM rene'to 
Dfwey H. Long 
Warren Middlcton 

Harold L. Morgan Jr 
Donald A. Norman 
Kent Paterson 
Chester Randolph 
Leonard Reeg 
Willard Schrordcr 

Alexander Stronach Jr 
G. Richard Swift 
Ralph Tuchman 
Clarence W'orden 



MBS, N. V. 
\5CON, Atlanta 
KNBH, Illywd., tv sU 

AAI, a daily magazine of buKines!^ iicw>. c\cc news od 

WFMD, Frederick, Md., chief aniioiineer 

KXOX, Sweetwater, Texas, prog dir 

MBS, N. v., publicity dept 

Fortune Magazine, N. Y., assoe adv mgr 

Frederic W. Ziv Co, N. Y., sis 

K>IOX, St. L., sis prom dir 

ABC, N. >., tv bus nigr 

\^ NBC.\^ NET, N. v., dir 

WOU, N. v., sis staff 

KGLO, Mason City, la., farm r dir 

ABC, N. Y., e;istern prog nigr (A'M) 

Ketchuni. MacLeod & Grove, Pitish., radio, tv <iir 

ABC, N, Y., mgr of tv prog 

Vk'CBS, N. Y., g*'ii mpr 

KTIA'. Illywd., sls-sve roordiuator 

^ CBs, \. Y., 4lir of >.pfc features and pub 5> » 



Vt DSU-TV, WDSU, New Orleans, prom dir 
WATL, Atlanta, prog dir 
Same, accl cxee 

Wl P, Phil a., dir of prom and pub 
Sai»e, prog dir 

KCll 1, Cbillieotbe, Mo., eomn>l mgr, prog dir 
I)uMont tv net, N. ^ ., publicity dept 
NBC-TV, N. Y.. mgr of sis dcv 
W'ABB. Mobile, gen mgr 

\^'LS, Cbieaso, heads staff under sis mgr iii Creat ion and p.-od «f 

sis nifiterial 
Same, natl dir of tv prug operations 
KNBll, Illywd., mgr 
\XCnS, N. acct exec 
WLS, Chi.^ asst farm dir 
Same, natl ciir of AM prog 

i^randwood Broadcasting Co (WOOD), (^rand Rapi^U. gen ingr, sec 

WINS, N. v., researeh 

Same, natl tWr of tv prog 

Same, also gen mgr Vt'CBS-T\' 

Same, asst to gen mgr 

W* BS/fV, N. Y., a-«;t to gen mgr 



• III iie.v^ issue: l%ew IVutioiud Spot Business: ISew uml Renew on Telet*i.sioii; 

Siaiiou Represeutatiou Changes; Advertising Agt^nvg Personnel Chunges 



Dlew and Renew 3 July 1950 



Sponsor Personnel Changes 



NAME 



JanieH Calvin Affieck 

Rohert II. Itrnnett 

Emil G. Best 
James P. Delafield 

Gforjie H. Filch 
T. C. Fogarly 
Gene Fowlpr 
Fric llartell 
\^'illl.ini C. Jordan 
Dwi^lit Mr Anally 
Frank Price 
Rol Rider 
John P. Robertson 
Roland F, Roche 
Lou Scott 

John E. Sloane 

Richard Spatcr 

William B. Tower Jr 

Bichard B. Wilder 



FORMER AFFILIATION 

R.ifliniiiariiir Corp of America (R(>A Auhsidiary), N, V., 

ad V and sis prom mgr 
General Foods Corp (IVIaxwell House dir), N. Y., sis, 

adv mgr 
Thor Corp, Clil., sis prom mgr 

(General Foods Corp ( MaxKcil House div) , N. Y., asst 
sis, adv mgr 

l)evoe & Raynolds, N. Y., mgr of company store system 

('ontincntal Can Co, N. Y., sis vp 

Alfred Colle (^o, IVPnpls., acct exec 

/onite Products Corp, N, Y., gen adv mgr 

Sales Management Magazine, N. Y., adv prod mgr 

Sears, Roebuck ^Galveston store), adv mgr 



.\. W. Aver, II 'wood office 

Trans World Airline, Kansas City, IVIo. 

Coca-Cola Co, N. Y., mgr of natl youth market 



Thomas A. Edison Inc, West Orange, mgr of spec adv 
and pub 

Trans-World Airline. Kansas City, Mo. ( city sis mgr, 

Zurich, Switzerland ) 
Illinois Watch Case Cm (Elgin American div), Chi., *.ls 

mgr 

Young & Rubicam, N. Y. 



NEW AFFILIATION 

Alien B. DuMont Labs, N. Y., sis prom mgr, receiver sis div 
Same, asst gen mgr of Maxwell House div 
Same, adv mgr 

Same, sls» adv mgr of Maxwell House di\ 

Same, adv mgX' 

Same, exec vp metal div 

Archc'r-Daiiicls-Midlanfl Co, IVPnpls., a«lv mgr 
Same, adv vp 

Bristol Laboratories 1 ne, Syracuse, asst to adv and sis prom mgr 

Dearborn Stove Co, Dallas, asst adv mgr 

Thomas A. Fdison Inc, West Orange, asst to adv dir 

('arnntion Co, L. A., asst adv mgr for Friskies Dog Food 

Same, city si< mgr (Zurich, SHitzerland) 

Pepsi-('ola Metropolitan Bottling Co, > , Y., vp in rliarge of adv 
Thomas A. Edison Inc, \^*est Orange* sis prom mgr for Edison 

Voirewriter 
Same, adv dir 

Same, city sis mgr (Bome) 

New H aven ('lock & Watch Co New Haven , sis dir 

Jasco Alnminiim Proilucts Corp, We«ithury, L. I., adv mgr 



New Agency Appointments 



SPONSOR 



PRODUCT (or service) 



AGENCY 



American Molasses Co, N. Y. 
Astrow Corp, East Newark, N. J, 
Aron Canning Co, Stockton, Calif. 
U.Y.*a of California, L. A. 

A. & G. J. Caldwell Inc, Newburyport, Masf». 
Hal Collins Co, Dallas 

Dclham Food Products Co, Cambridge 
Del-Mar Services Inc, Chi. 

Grace Downs Hollywood Model School, N. Y. 
East Coast Packing Co, Boston 
Economy Gas Furnace Mfg ('o, Chi. 
i'lctcher Pro«lucts Inc, L. A. 
Koell Packing Co, Chi. 

Great Kills (St at en Island) Board of Commerce and 

the Great Kills Boatmen' ■» Association, N. Y. 
Griffith-Durney Co, Beverly Hills 
llavatampa Cigar Co, Tampa 
Henry, Leonard & Thomas Inc, N. ^. 
John Ilenschcl & Co, N. Y. 
Ilerock >lfg Co, Pliocnixville, Pa. 
Kormon Water Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Mandel Mfg Co, St. L. 

Marion Electrical Instrument Co, Manchester, N. II. 

Market Forge Co, Everett, Mass. 

Mayfair Mfg Co, Ilklyn. 

Melrose Cedar Point Inc, Sandn'iky, O. 

Midland Manni acturing Prodncts, Detroit 

The New England ilakery. Providence 

Pacific Vinegar Co, Richmond, Calif. 

Patterson-Kelly Co Inc, East Stroudsbnrg, Pa. 

Penn Metal Corp, Phila. 

Plaza Studios, N. Y, 

The Atlani Scheidt Brewing Co, Norristown, Pb. 

School of Modem Photography, N. Y. 

A. Schrader's Son, N. Y. (div of Scovill Mfg Co.) 

Screw Itesearch Association, Providence 

S.ibel & Stern, N. Y. 

Seneca Textile, >. Y. (div of United Merchants & 

Ma nil fact II rerfl) 
Shrllenherger's Inc, Phila. 
Shifmaii Brothers, Newark 
Toy Manufacturers of the I'. S. A., N. Y. 
John \^'ananiakcr, Phila. 
\^ ard & Ward. Phila. 

Wisteria Hosiery Mills, Gaslonia, N .C. 
WNEW, N. \. 

Thfi Woburn Chemical Corp, Kearny, N. J. 



Grandma's molasses 

Filter manufacturer 

Corina tomato paste 

Skin lotion 

Light rum 

Hair tonic 

Food mantif acturer 

"Aqna-Mite" filter 

School for models 

('hicken croquettes 

Gas furnace manufacturer 

Mouth wash 

Rose brand canned meat 

Uoard of commerce & boatmen's association 

Alaska pink salmon 
(Cigars 

Cigarette holders 

Drawing materials 

Paint products 

Water bleach 

Junior sportswear 

Electric meters 

Materials handling division 

Photographic equipment 

Kesort 

Novelties 

Harvest bread 

Maynor*6 wine vint^gar 

Heat transfer equipment manufacturer 

Steel storage equipment 

Blouses 

licer and ale 

Ph o t og r a pli y sc h oo I 

Automotive tire valves 

Head screws 

Dress manufacturer 

Textiles 

Confectionery stores 
Iteddin^ 
Annoclation 
Department store 
Men's store chain 
Hosiery mills 
Radio station 
Chcmlral manufacturer 



Charles W. Iloyt Co, N. Y. 
Hart Lehman, N, 

Bot^^f ord. Constant ine & Gardner, S, F, 

Steller, Millar & Lester. L, A, 

Iladger & Browning & Parcher, Boston 

Gandy-Owens, Dallas 

Mcissner &. Culver Inc, N, V, 

IVIaeDonald Cook Co, Chi. 

William Wilbur, N, Y. 

Chambers & Wiswell Inc, Boston 

Morris F. Swaney Inc, Chi , 

Hobson^ L. A. 

Gordon Best Co, Chi. 

William Warren, Jackson <ft Delaney, \, 

Mogge-Privctt Inc, L. A. 

Henry Quednau, Tampa 

William G. Seldcnbaum & Co, N. "V , 

Hose-Martin Incj N. Y. 

Rolley & Reynolds, Phila. 

A. J J Kearnji Co. Fall River 

Douglas D. Simon, N. \, 

Mcissner & (Culver Inc, Boston 

Cory Snow, Inc., Boston 

George M. Kahn Co, N ^ . 

Kochl, Landis & Landen Inc, N. Y, 

Denman ^1 Bettcridge, Detroit 

II or ton-No yes. Providence 

Ralph Gh Cain, S. F, 

(). S. Tyson & Co, Inc, N. Y. 

Raymond \. Sholl & Co, Phila, 

Yates, Wertheim & Bahcoek, N", Y, 

Ward Whoeloek Co, Phila, 

Grey, N, Y, 

G. M. Basford Co, N. \\ 
James Thomas Chiriirg, Boston 
J, Gerald Brown, N, Y, 
Federal^ N. Y. 

Altkln*Kynctt Co, N. Y, 
Max Waltcrn N. Y, 
Grey, N. Y. 

Douglas D. Simon, N, Y. 
Weightnian, Phila. 
Edwards, llackensack, N. J. 
The Arnold Cohan Corp, N. Y, 
Victor A. Bennett Co, N. 




The Greeks had a stage for it . . • 

Bark in the days of the tunic and laurel wreadi. the 
Greeks started the "arena" theatre — widr no stage 
settings or projterties — but with sharp areent on story 
and characters. To<iay, in iSew \ ork, in Dallas, in 
Seattle, throughout the country, the "arena" theatre 
technique is revolutionizing the legitimate stage. 

In television, the arena theatre has the important 

asset of economy. 

NHC's CAMEO THEATRE brings the same swift 
power and dramatic impact to the living rooms 
of millions of viewers without the need of expensive 
scenery and properties . . . yet wnth a sharpness 
and intimacy that prompted Billboard to say of 
Arthur Miller's premiere script: "Gri]>ping, heaulifnlly 
produced stanza ... a smash artistic success." 

Available for immediate sponsorship on NBC, tlie 
CAMEO THEATRE combines prestige and mass 
appeal in a d(^gree rarely found in television. 



NBC Television 



A service of Radio Corporation of America 




WDEL-TV 

CHANNEL 7 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 



Assures advertisers the clearest 
picture in this rich, important 
market. NBC network snows, fine 
local programming — provide an 
established and growing audi- 




WGAL-TV 

CHANNEL 4 

LANCASTER, PENNA. 



The only television sta- 
tion that reaches this 
large, important Penn- 
sylvania market. Local program- 
ming — top shows from four net- 
works' NBC, CBS, ABC and 
DuMont guarantee advertisers 
a loyal, responsive audience. 
STEINMAN STATIONS 
Clair R. McCollough, 

General Manager 
Pepresented by 

ROBERT MEEKER 

ASSOCIATES 

New York Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 





NBC 






TV AFFILIATES 







3/r. Sponsor 



W. S. Brown 

Vice president & advertising manager 
Canada Dry Singer Ale, Inc., N. Y. 



Foitiiiiately fur Canada Dry. William Brown, its vice president 
in charge of advertising, is inclined to think out loud . . . often and 
rapidly. Small ideas grow quickly to large significant ones as he 
thinks them out verbally. His latest, the "television snack" theme, re- 
cently became part of one of Canada Dry's greatest promotional pro- 
grams; it's a basic sales theme that associates beverages with related 
snack-eating, will be used on TV and at point-of-sale. 

There's no magic to good advertising." says F^rown (his confident 
manner reminds you of the proverbial dynamite that comes in small 
packages), "and it's hardly a matter of being strictly scientific." 
With a background in accounting (NYU, 1927). 47-year-old Brown 
has had 25 years' experience with Canada Diy, 20 )ears in the ad- 
vertising department. A practical man, unhindered by complex 
theory. Brown believes that a good advertising man must first be 
a "danm good administrator. " 

Canada Dry. and Brown, are famous for "firsts." The company 
w^as first to sponsor the Jack Benny show. Information Please, and 
the Meredith Wilson regular-season show on radio. Canada Dry's 
latest first: sponsorship of the initial network TV program by a soft 
drink niamifaclurer, Super Circus on ABC. The show costs the com- 
pany about $7,000 per week. It was first telecast over 10 stations 
in April 1949; today, it's in 30 cities. 

Extensive advertising campaigns by Canada Dry suggests huge 
advertising expenses. AclualK, the budget is not high. Brown will 
work with about .?>3,000.()00 for 1950: $1,600,000 allotted to com- 
pany-owned plants; about $<)00,000 to home office advertising; about 
$600,000 to advertising for licensees. With its local bottlers, the 
Company will spend about .$110,000 on local radio for 1950. An 
average of 750 announcements per week have been aired for the 
past three years. Over ''^350,000 will be spent for TV this year. 

Brown's outstanding advertising job has not been in vain. Net 
sales for 1919 were $1,300,000 more than for 1948 (based on their 
fiscal year): $51,400,000 for 191.9: $50,100,000 for 1948. For the 
six months ending 31 March 1950, net sales amounted to $25,176,728 
with a net iucome of $912,663; in the like period for 1949 sales were 
$24,320,380 with a net income of .'fS867.956. (For other information 
on soft drink advertising, see page 19.) 
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Boston stiSI speaks for itself 




Boston is Boston. . .and there's no ])lacc 
(]uitc like it. RcMncniher the old stoiy of 
Priscilla and John Aldeiiand MiliN Slan- 
dish? It's the same to(hiy. Boston still 
makes np its own mind. And <;()(S its own 
way. fn radio, too. 

That's illustrated hy WEEKs full- 
hour daytime jirogram. "Beantown \'ari- 
eties." This WEEI local live talent show 
competes with one of the ni()>t p()])ular 
'"othei" network" daytime ])ro<2;ranis in 
the country. Yet in every (piartei'diour 
BeantowMi Varieties" attracts a 
bigger audience than any other 
Boston station. Delivers a Pulse 
rating of 5.2!* 
''Beantown Varieties" is on WEEI l)e- 
cause WEEI knows what Boston likes. 
Ao ivondcr WEEI has the largest share 
of audience, the highest average ratings 
and more quarter-hour wins than all 
other Boston stations combined* And 
today W EEFs much bigger audiences 
ore giving sponsors more for their money 
than ever before. /iBUt * ^°fo?;i 

' /. ^ Mar, -Apr. 1950 



the statmfn l5 y 
Columbia's Friendly Voice in Boston 





iVew developments on SPOIVSOR stories 




With Charlotte activation of the 
co-axial cable definitely assured 
for September, WBTV becomes 
the cable address of almost 20,000 
Carolina television families — and 
their additional thousands of 
friends and neighbors. 

Oldest, and by 10 times the most 
powerful, telestation in the Caro- 
linas, WBTV beams the choice 
programs of 4 networks to 59 
counties, including 9 principal 
cities and a population of over 
3,000,000. 

Greatly increased set sales and 
intensified viewer interest in 
WBTV assure a responsive audi- 
ence for your television advertising 
in the cable-conscious Carolinas. 



UJBTV 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. 

Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Company 
Represented Nationally by Radio Sales 



Summer selling issue 
8 May 1950 
Summer sales 



See: 
Issue: 
Subject: 

Plans, promotions and ideas, new ones and old, continue to stim- 
ulate 1950 summer selling. Results so far are good. 

National representatives, both radio and TV, point to unprece- 
dented summer billings which show no signs of slacking off. 

TV stations, particularly NBC outlets, are sold practically solid. 

Discount plan of WLW-T, Cincinnati, described by SPONSOR (8 May 
1950), is paying off. according to the station. The month of May 
showed an all-time high for the video outlet with 182 advertisers; a 
23% increase over the total number of advertisers buying time during 
April, and 109% over the same period last year. Participation spon- 
sorship showed the greatest increase in May as compared to April, 
76 to 53; spot announcements were 43 compared to 33; sponsored 
programs, 63 compared to 62. 

ABC reports there is every indication that the summer will see no 
unusual recession of spot sales from an upward trend. (Spot sales 
on its five owned and operated stations have registered a 27% in- 
crease in the first five months of 1950 over a comparable period 
last year.) New advertisers are entering the field in numbers equal 
to those taking the summer off. Says M. B. Grabliorn, vice president 
in charge of owned and operated stations, ". . . the continuing ex- 
pansion of the television audience with set manufacturers and sales 
reaching new highs indicate that the summer months will find spot 
advertisers making use of the medium as heavily as during the rest 
of the year." 

The TV network situation for the summer looks much better than 
ever before. It is reported that about 35 network programs will vaca- 
tion during the summer; but 46 will not. The vacationing sponsors 
plan little in the way of summer replacements. The line-up has been 
reported as follows: ABC retaining 11 advertisers, four vacationing; 
CBS retaining 14, 17 vacationing; NBC split, 16 and 16. DuMont 
indicates no sponsor taking off for the summer. NBC has in effect a 
35% discount to discourage advertisers from taking the summer 
vacation. 

Stations generally feel that their early success forecasts a summer 
selling job well done. WPEN. Philadelphia, for example, added dur- 
ing the latter part of May and the first of June over eight program 
sponsors, with several new and renewed sponsors in their spot an- 
nouncement and newscast departments. Typical of the 1950 sunnner 
selling impetus is that reported by WTAG. Worcester: "The Carlton 
Woolen Mills in Rochdale, Mass., is one of several WTAG advertisers 
seeing the light about not giving up advertising because it's summer. 



See: "How to 'sell' a candidate" 

Issue: 22 May 1950, p. 38 
Subject: Political campaigns on the air 



With studios and recording equipment now set up in the Con- 
gressional office buildings. Congressmen are taking advantage of 
leasing the equipment at low cost. It costs them about $3.50 a disk 
to make radio transcriptions to send back to their local stations, 
which can be used on free time. It is estimated that from 800 to 900 
of these recordings are made each week, and it is not unusual for a 
member to send them to 40 or 50 stations; one member as high as 
72 stations. 

Members of Congress are expected to hit the air waves hard in 
view of these available facilities; about half are using the radio 
regularly now. 
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STABILIZED! 



WWJ-TV is taking circulation for granted! The 
number of television sets in the Detroit market 
has passed the quarter-million mark! 



Words like "experimental" . . . "test" . . . "pioneer- 
ing" . . . "infancy" and the rest of the vocabulary 
of a new medium are out. TV has come of age! RAXES 



vision with our new rate card ( :^8) which will 
be guaranteed to advertisers for one full year! 



GUARANTEED 



^^^^ 

fl •■'•"> ""^'1 I Lr\i\ 




FIRST IN MICHIGAN Owncc/ and Operalad by THE DETROIT NEWS 

National li*prfsantalivas: THE GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY COMPANY 

ASSOCIATE AM-FM STATION WWJ mo<- t i • m. l 

NBC I •(•vision N»twarK 
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NEVr YORK « BOSTON • CHICAGO 



TROI.T • SI^N fRANCISCO 



ATLA.NTA • HOLLYWOOD 




TREND m SOFT DRINKS INDUSTRY: CANADA DRY IS TRYING TO HITCH SODA AND SNACK PARTIES TO TELEVISION VIEWING 



M drinks uii the air 



There's no love lost 



ill the iiiekel drink field, and eonipetition <»'alore 



'Jheip's nothing soft about 
the soft fhinks industry. 
High costs (the) 're still rising) and 
the fight to break the traditional five- 
cent price have drawn the bottlers 
in a line as hard as the bottles their 
drinks come in. Ad budgets have felt 
the pinch. 

Though soft drink sales have risen 
steadily in recent years, profits and 
advertising budgets in general have 
not. About $75,000,000 was spent for 
advertising in 1948 b\ the soft drink 



companies; the figures have increased 
only slightly since then. 

But there are signs that the bottling 
industry is about to blow its five-cent 
top. Already. Canada Dry has added 
a penny to the price of small bottles 
in many markets. And. on a regional 
basis, Grapctte. Dad's Root Beer. Nes- 
bitt s Orange and other beverages have 
begun to increase prices. On the 
West Coast, 10 cents may soon be the 
prevailing price for the traditional 
"nickel bottle" of pop. 



Price increases are the ke\ to in- 
creased air advertising. Until sales 
win a respectable margin of profit, 
most beverage manufacturers aren't 
going to expand advertising budgets 
to get more sales. When the break 
does come, television will get a big 
share of the new money. The soft 
drink people aren't forgetting what 
radio has done for tlienr; but they're 
intrigued by the opportunity to show 
their product and its trademark over 
the air to large audiences. 
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ANYWHERE IN U. S., COCA-COLA'S ON TAP. THAT'S WHY COMPANY USES NETWORK RADIO EXTENSIVELY TO KEEP SALES UP 



One of llie firsl companies to l"ai^e 
its prices. Canada Dry is also the first 
soft firink nianufacliirer witli a net- 
work I'V show. Super Circus on ABC. 
On the other hand, Coca-Cola, \vhi<h 
has hecn hewing to the fi\e-cent line, 
has TV program plans as well. One 




Spot radio helps sell ex-Champ's pop in South 



possibility : a Charlie McCarthy show 
on TV. Coea-Cola can make expan- 
sion plans withonl raising its price 
heeanse of its tremendous sales \olume 
(abont $150,000,000 annually). 

To understand advertising strategy 
in the soft drinks industry, you have 
lo know the business itself. It's a com- 
plex structure made up of "'parts -and 
parts of parts," as one bottler put it. 
[Vldst ad budgets, consequently, are 
broken down on a national, regional, 
and sub-regional basis. 

There are more than 6,662 bottlers 
of carbonated beverages in the United 
Slates. They break down into two 
distinct groups: independent bottlers 
who manufacture beverages from 
slamlard extracts and concentrates: 
attd franchise liottlers who prejjare 
beverages from a concentrate fur- 
nished them b) a parent company 
owning exclusive rights to some secret 
ff)rnuda and a nalional trademark 
name. The Pepsi-Cola. Coea-Cola, and 
Se\en-llp companies arc typical of 
those which give bottling franchises 
to local companies. 

I lu)ngli not more than half the bot- 
tlers arc frandiise companies, they flo 
about V,()' c of the total business. Most 
parent couipanies allot advertising 



money for use locall) b\ the francise 
organizations. Spot radio gets a big 
slice of the local nione), though no 
accurate estimate of how much is pos- 
sible because bottlers are so scattered. 

The Broadcast Advertising Bureau 
of NAB. recentl) jirepared an exten- 
si\ e roundup of information about the 
soft drink industry. BAB found that 
retail sales in the industry totalled 
over $1,250,000,000 in 1949. During 
the past 10 \ears, there's been a huge 
boos! in eonsumption. In 1939. 482,- 
995,576 cases (an average of 24 bot- 
tles to a ease) went tlown the throats 
of consumers. Wholesale value of all 
this pop was 8361.690.917. In 1949, 
the total was up to 1.030.061,000 cases 
valued at $836.64{i.400. 

But, in this period, costs rose as 
well. From the prewar price of around 
fonr cents a pound, sugar jumped lo 
between seven and one half and eight 
cents. Bottles cost 40' r more: bottle 
lops 30</f more; labor costs have dou- 
bled since 1939. 

ll's no ^vo^der bol tiers feel they 
have to make the buffalo on the nickel 
scream in or<ler lo keep the tradi- 
tional five-cent jirice. But Coca-Cola, 
giant in the field, shows no inclina- 
tion to up ils prices. 
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Morton Downey puts listeners in Coca-Cola mood thrice weekly on NBC Super Circus is first network TV show sponored by a soft drink firm 



Some facts about Coca-Cola's posi- 
tion in the trade show why; and also 
indicate what's behind Coca-Cola ad- 
vertising strategy. 

Coca-Cola placed first in a 1949 
Scripps-Howard product distribution 
survey among nearly 200 types and 
brands of products studied. Four mar- 
kets showed Coca-Cola represented in 
100% of the retail outlets checked. 
Coke dropped below 93 /r distribution 
in only one of the markets checked. 
Pepsi-Cola and Royal Crown ran Coke 
a poor second ; neither were repre- 
sented 100% in any one market. Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale and Seven-Up had 
complete distribution in the markets 
covered, generally falling below the 
colas within each market. 

Not only within the cola field, but 
among all carbonated beverages, Coca- 
Cola is by far the favorite soft drink 
on the market. Pepsi-Cola has been 
the only serious contender for the title, 
but it still doesn't approach Coke's an- 
nual sales. 

Coca-Cola may well be the heaviest 
advertised single product in America. 
And, of the S13.000.000 to $15,000,- 
000 spent for advertising this year, 
about $3,000,000 will be devoted to 
radio. The total budget is about the 

3 jULY 1950 



same as for last year. Coca-Cola shares 
cost of advertising with its 1,056 bot- 
tlers all over the country- 
Armed with top distribution (inter- 
nationally as well as nationally), a 
strong financial structure, and the high 
spot in popularity, Coca-Cola finds it 
realtively easy to maintain the soft 
drink's nickel price. (The company's 
net profit last year was approximately 
$38,000,000.) 

Throughout the years advertising 
has contributed greatly to Coca-Cola's 
over-all success. The theme of its ad- 
vertising remains that of "pleasant- 
ness": pleasant atmophere, pleasant 
girl, pleasant music and. of course, a 
pleasant drink — "The Pause That Re- 
freshes." 

More than any other company in 
the industry. Coca-Cola needs national 
radio; and they are the top spenders 
for network programs among soft 
drink companies. The company spon- 
sors the Charlie McCarthy Program 
over CBS, half an hour on Sunday 
evenings, at an estimated time cost of 
over $20,000 per broadcast. Also 
sponsored are Songs By Morton Dow- 
ney over NBC, 15 minutes three times 
a week, at an approximate time cost 
of $22,000 per week; and the Pause 



That Refreshes On. TJie Air (CBS), a 
Sunday evening half-hour show (sum- 
mer replacement for the McCarthy 
show) . 

The company has been prone to 
pick up, change, or drop shows more 
{Please turn to page 48) 




Promotion for new bottle top includes TV spots 
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PART ONE 



OF A 2-PART STORY 



learlv every 
station has one 



The liiiiidreds of telephone gimmick 

shows on the air aren't original, 
but they're doing fine for sponsors 



Jim Shelton, Qua MC on WIBC, Indianapolis, loves that phone 



The'ro is hardly a radio sta- 
tion in the United States 
that hasn't < onihined Bt ll and Marconi 
with gratifying results. Witli almost 
()()() tt"le|)hone-equippe(l radio 
li(»nies. and the telephone book avail- 
able to pverv radio station MC, this is 
no surprise, 

SI'o^soK surveyed network and spot 
to find out how telephone shows stand 
today. It came to the following con- 
< lusions : 



1. 



2. 



The high-water mark of network 
phone programs has passed; 
there are fewer now than in the 
past five or 10 years. 
Hut telr{)hoiie programs are in- 



on individual stations. 

3. There's nothing like a telephone 
quiz show to bolster weak listen- 
ing periods. Adjacent spots shine 
in reflected glory. 

4. Phone programs are naturals for 
participations; just as good for 
complete sponsorship. 

5. Although "something for noth- 
ing" gives network shows appeal, 
entertainment is essential. Local 
programs can get away with less 
entertainment because the chance 
of winning is greater. 

6. Spot telephone shows can be 
bought as syndicated packages or 
they can be cooked up in the 



home kitchen. 
7. Don't guess about the anti-lottery 
law, find out definitely from 
your lawyer when considering a 
new telephone show. The FCC 
has some rules pending that will 
make present ones seem tame by 
comparison. 
There are two basic ways of linking 
the telephone to a radio show: the pro- 
gram can call the listener: or the MC 
can invite wholesale calls from the au- 
dience. Actually, the hectic days of 
Major Bowes and his tens of thousands 
of incoming calls are coming to an 
end. Few current network or local 
shows invite mass audience response 



Posters at Pittsburgh gas station promote Tello-Test stania on KDKA 
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Chovh these poiiil.v before putting on 
tfotir own telephone quiz shoiv: 

f. See a lawyer first. He'll checii what's permissible, what isn't 

2, Have the station call the listener, rather than vice versa — tele- 
phone banks cost money, tale time, and tying up of lines dis- 
rupts normal phone service 

*{, Choose an MC with persouality. That's what holds a show 
together, keeps it going indefinitely 

-I, Put part of the contest in your store to increase traffic. 
Tune-o is an example 

;">, Give the show advance and continuing publicity. And don't 
overlook the free publicity that comes from human-interest 
stories on the program 

ft. Look around carefully for priies. There are well-defined 
sources of supply today 

X, If there's a choice between a few large prlies and many small 
ones, choose the smaller ones and maintain interest 

/{, Don't rely on the giveaway appeal alone, incorporate enter- 
tainment, competition, and curiosity as well 



by phone. Station-to-listeiier calls ;ire 
the pattern today. 

With a few exceptions (like Wel- 
come Traveler on NBC), the phone is 
a device for extending the reach of 
quiz programs. This holds true for 
netTvork shows, for syndicated pa< kage 
programs, and local-station inspira- 
tions. 

\XTiether network or local, telephone- 
quiz programs have basic appeals 
which give them their perpetual popu- 
larity. The differences between them 
are a matter of the amount of each 
appeal provided for in the format of a 
given show. A composite opinion from 
research experts like Dr. Herta Herzog 
of McCann-Erickson and Oscar Katz 
of CBS boils down the four main sat- 
isfactions of telephone quizzes. The 
listener gets: 

1. A chance at something for noth- 




ing. 



2. 



Entertainment (the ([uiz tunes, 
chatter, skits). 

A feeling of superiority when 
contestants muff the cas\ ques- 
tions. 

4. A chance to learn about the per- 
sonalities of the contestants, sat- 
isfying the curiosity all people 
have about other human beings. 
The format of network telephone 
shows leans most heavily on point 2 — 
entertaiment. Mark Goodson and Bill 
Todman, producers of Stop the Music 
on ABC and //;'/ the Jaekpot on CBS, 
explain it this way: "In local shows 
the chance of winning is fairly good, 
but when you spray the whole coun- 
try with a dozen calls, you need more 
than just big prizes to keep an audi- 
ence. Our specialt) is entertaiinnent ; 
the telephone is onl\ aUnig for the 
ride. If you still think the prize is 
the big thing, one program reduced 
its jackpot last year by one-half. Their 
audience since then has risen 40' 

Goodson and Todman's Stop the 
Music was the first big network tele- 
phone program. Its format involves 
random calls to people all over the 
country. Phone contestants are first 
asked to identify the title of a song 
whose lyrics have been changed by the 
program's vocalists. Correct id(>ntifica- 
tion of tJhe first tune entitles the < ()n- 
testant to a crack at the "Mystery Mel- 
ody." So far, 27 of the 1.200 people 
called have guessed its name and col- 
lected a total of $500,000 in jackpot 
prizes. Studio contestants can win a 
smaller prize if they succeed in identi- 
{Plcu.sc turn to page 42 I 



NETWORK: "Stop the Music" emphasizes entertainment along with its telephone quiz format 




SYNDICATED:"Know Your America." on WJR and other outlets, is sold by W. E. Long Co. 
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LOCAL-BUILT: KASI Telequli sold coffee effectively. It's home-brewed phone prograr 
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Researcher Siiiclliii^'er substitutes time for share 

of audience in study of every-rooni listening' 



'lit avN ay the ci ) iiit; tow- 
els; radio is more alive 
than ever. 

Ill atypical I'liihulelphia. where TV 
sets ha\e Inirgeoued from 85.000 to 
207,000 in the ])ast year, evening tele- 
vision \'ie\ving (7 to 10 p.m. I soared 
12;r^ from Aiuil 1940 to Fehruary 
\9ri(). Yet total radio lisleniiin; fell off 
onl)' I9'/r ! (With nulside-thc-home 
listening placed at roughly 15% of 
home lisleiiiiig ])cr da) 1>) other sur- 
veys, radio > dro]* is even less.) 
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Just as important, recent research 
hy the Sindlinger company shows 
that after a year of decline radio lis- 
tening bounces back substantially in 
TV homes. There is more than twice 
as much radio listening in homes 
which have had tclesets over one year, 
as in those with TV less than a year. 
To be exact, 34.0 minutes of radio lis- 
tening after a \ ear's TV ownership; 
14.8 minutes before. 

These are only two of the stinuilat- 
iii<r findinn;? recently made kiio\%n to 



clients of Sindlinger ii. Co., media 
analysts of Philadelphia. Clients spon- 
soring the study were CBS, MBS 
NBC. KYW, WCAU. WDAS, WFIL 
Wir>G, WIP. WJMJ, and WPEN 
Copies of ihc report are also avail 
able to others. The Sindlinger organi 
zation expects demand from stations al 
o^ er the country. 

How can these findings be correct 
when other media analysts announce 
that TV is i)laying havoc with radio? 
The answer lies in a radically differ- 
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Activities other thatt radio lose most lime to TV* 



April 3 ' radio 
1949 54 lain^ 




reading, 
theatre, etc. 
95 min. 



radio 

; 43 min , 

H min. l«ss 

L - ^ , , 


TV 
68 min, 

37 min. more 


reading, j 
theatre, «t«. 

G9 min, | 

26 min. leas |' 


1 • i - t 



8 



10 pm 



*Source: Sindlinger and Co. 



ent approach to measuring radio and 
television listening. The Sindlinger 
technique measures the medium 
against minutes available in a day, 
using an electronic device and a fixed 
sample. 

Here's how the system works. 
Every radio and television set in the 
342 sample Sindlinger homes is tapped 
by Radox, a device which permits 
Sindlinger monitors to hear what's 
coming out of loudspeakers. By turn- 
ing one set of switches, operators can 
listen in on first one receiver, then 
another. A second set of switches 
tunes in any one of Philadelphia's sev- 
eral radio and TV stations. Matching 
up home signal and station signal en- 
ables operators to tell where listeners 
are tuned. No home signal at all, 
means there is no listening going on. 

In deciding how to present his lis- 
tening measurements, Sindlinger side- 
stepped what he calls "rubber rulers." 
From the first, his findings rested on 
one unshifting base: the 24 hours in a 
day. By using time as a yardstick, 
every human activity within the day 
can be measured and reported in a 
standard manner. Further, the system 
entailed converting the hours into 
minutes — 1,440 per day. Thus, the rat- 
ing of any particular activity (like 
radio listening or TV viewing) is 
reckoned in so many of the 1,400 
minutes per day. This makes broad- 
cast ratings comparable to reading 
time, card playing time, and so on. 

It was the time approach which led 
to the vital discovery that, despite in- 
creasingly heavy tele-viewing, radio 
listening didn't suffer in the same pro- 
portion. TV's gain of 37 minutes from 
other evening activities over the past 
year did not mean a cut of 37 min- 
utes in radio listening time. Sind- 
linger's study showed that of the 37 
minutes added to TV viewing between 
7 and 10 p.m., only 11 minutes were 
subtracted from previous radio listen- 
ing time. The other 26 minutes came 
from activities other than radio listen- 
ing: reading, conversation, even sleep- 
ing. The total time devoted to the 
broadcast media is 33% up over a 
year ago. 

Sindlinger would be the last to claim 
that radio listening has dropped only 
19% during the 7 to 10 p.m. hours in 
television homes, over the past year. 
This figure is an average of all Phila- 
delphia homes, TV with radio and ra- 
dio only. What partially offsets more 



intensive tele-viewing, is the continu- 
ing increase in the size of Philadel- 
phia's radio audience. Radio homes 
have increased by 12,000 or two per- 
cent; the number of sets has risen 68,- 
000 or six percent in the last year. 
Coupled with this is the increasing 
amount of radio listening among TV 
owners of more than a year's stand- 
ing. This group now listens to the 
radio 34.0 minutes an evening, be- 
tween 7 and 10. Radio-only homes lis- 
ten to radio an average of 89 minutes 
an evening, but as soon as these fam- 
ilies acquire a TV set, radio listening 
dives to 14.8 minutes. The trend to- 
ward more radio listening after the 
TV set has been used for over a year 
continues, according to present indi- 
cations. 

Other findings of equal interest in 
the Sindlinger study include evidence 
of definite radio listening patterns. 



One pattern among a number spotted 
by Sindlinger: Saturday evening lis- 
tening is not as strong as weekday or 
Sunday evening listening. Evidence 
points to deficient programing rather 
than lack of available listeners as the 
cause. 

TV viewing patterns are not well- 
defined, Sindlinger found. Individual 
families vary tremendously in their 
preferences. The key factor in time 
spent on TV viewing is programing, 
ratlier than the age of a teleset, the 
Sindlinger report shows. There are no 
indications yet as to whether viewing 
habits will settle down or continue to 
fluctuate with individual families. 

Another interesting Sindlinger find- 
ing is the shift in program preferences 
which takes place with purchase of a 
TV set. When TV viewers go back to 
their radios after the initial novelty 
(Please turn to page 51) 



Philadelphia TV ratings are not typical* 



New York Chicago Los Angeles Philadelphia 



CBS 


13.7 


13.6 


11.0 


16.3 


^BC 


17.6 


16.4 


8.1 


24.1 


DifM 


9.6 


10.3 


7.0 


12.6 


ABC 


8.9 


11.8 


7.1 


12.6 


*Ratings are 


for average quarter hour, 


seven days, 


6-12 p.m., April, 


1950. 



Source: Telepulse 
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How 





does it 



Finn i*^ busy buying' the 

itt<»st oars |)or dollar. lias 
open miiicl on shows 



The month of June was — if 
the Borden Company will 
pardon the expression — Na- 
tional Dairy Month. The vital role 
played by the cow in the U.S. economy 
was underlined by the disclosure that 
one out of every 15 persons in this 
county depends on the dairy industry 
for his livelihood, directly or indirect- 
ly. It follows that Borden's and its 
major (and larger I comijetitor, Na- 
tional Dairies, as leaders in the indus- 
try, are two of the most important 
businesses in the nation. Borden's 
near-STOO.OUO.OOn gross in 1949 makes 
it a leader in any sales category. Ami 
its decision to drop network radio 
for spot, aimounced last February, 
provided food for thought for thou- 
sands of other national advertisers. 

A $10,000,000 advertiser -and a 
$1,-500,000 radio and TV spender 
doesn't leap without looking, liorclen's 
had looked long and searchinglv into 
its merchandising empire before leap- 
ing into spot radio. Since oidy three 
months have elapsed since tlie change- 
over (the sp(;t campaign began al the 
end of March) it's too early to tell 
whether Bordon has leaped to solider 
ground. But. alreadv. an interesting 




OLD Borden campaign was anchored to network radio. County Fair, on CBS, went off in AprI 



picture has emerged of how Borden 
has been implementing its new radio 
tiniebuying |)hiloso})li\ . 

To set the stage for the .story of Bor- 
den's current activity it's necesseary to 
backtrack a bit. to I Ajiril. On that 
date the eouipany j)ulled the plug on its 
CBS radio show. Coitnly Fair. This 
was no reflection on the show, on CBS. 
or on network radio. It was simply the 
result of Borden's conclusion that its 
merchandising structure was incom- 
patible with the structure of network 
radio. 

Borden s sells cheese, cofTee. and 
other groceries in addition to milk 
and ice cream; the latter products rep- 
resent about 65% of the company's 
total sales. And only half of the 165 
cities where County fair was heard 
were market areas for Borden fluid 
milk or ice cream. Obvioiislv. at a pen- 
etration cost of nearly $5.00 ])er thou- 
sand homes. Borden's was not getting 
full sales value for its advertising dol- 
lar. (The company's ])osition. however, 
is that it did get a necessary and ex- 
tremeU valuable builduj) for the Bor- 
den name from the network show.) 

If network radio was not the answer 
to Bord<>n"s mercliandising problem, 
souie sort of spot plan definitely was. 
The coinpauy's distribution pattern 
forms a vast patchwork blanket thrown 
across the nation, but the patches arc 
irregular aiul unevenly .spaced. Bov- 
dens (leceiitrali/ed operation and its 
complicated marketing mechanism are 
a challenge even to the extreme flexi- 
bility ^^hich is the great(>sl \irtue of 



spot radio advertising. 

The company's approach to spot 
buying is as simple and as direct as 
can be: Borden will buy a station only 
in an area where it has something to 
sell. And if in that market the com- 
pany sells only grocery products, the 
Bovden commercials w ill jilug only gro- 
ceries and not milk and ice cream too. 

Accordinglv. Borden's advertising 
men sat down some months ago with 
a map of Borden's U.S. markets, a sta- 
tion map, and a delegation from the 
Borden agency. Young & Rubicam. The 
result of that session was a list of more 
than 70 cities to \^hich the company is 
anchoring its current spot campaign. 

The list matches, as closely as sta- 
tion facilities permit. Borden s pattern 
of distribution. Concentration is hea\ \ 
along the Middle Atlantic seaboard. 
Florida, the Gulf States, parts of Ohio, 
much of Illinois and Wisconsin. In 
addition, there are operations in San 
Francisco. Piltsburgli. Kansas Cit\, 
and St. Louis. 

There is nothing static or neeessarib 
jjerniauent about this setup. Borden s 
can and will shift out of these market;- 
and into others to meet changing sea- 
sonal marketing conditions and t<) 
shift sales emphasis as the need de- 
yelops. However, a close look at one 
segment of Borden's radio pie, as it ex- 
isted several weeks ago. will give an in- 
sight into what. how. when, ami where 
Borden is waging its spot revolution. 

Since 27 March. Borden has spon- 
sored an estimated total of 18 hours 
of program time each week on 27 sta- 
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NEW radio pitch is built around spot. A standout is Borden's daily variety show on WNEW 



tions in important Southern and South- 
western markets. The station hst fol- 
lows : 

KALK Alexandria. Loui<-iniia 

KGN(^ AiiiariHo, Texas 

\('jBO Baton Ruu^e. Louisiana 

KFD.M Iteauniont. Texas 

LOX Biloxi, Mississippi 

KRIS Corpus Christi, Trxas 

KRLl) Dallas Tt-xas 

KSET El Paso. Texas 

KGCM Gulfport, Mississippi 

KTRH Houston, Texas 

VJDX Jackson, Mississippi 

KPLC Lake Charles, Louisiana 

KFRO ....Longv iew, Texas 

KMHT Marshall, Texas 

KCRS Midland, Texas 

WKRG Mobile, Alabama 

KMLB Monroe, Loui«-iaiia 

^ L New Orleans, Louisiana 

KTOK Oklahoma City, OklahojiTa 

KTAR Phoenix, Arizona 

KTSA San Antonio, Texas 

KTBS Shreveport, Louisiana 

KCMC .....Texarkana, Texas 

KGKB Tyler, Texas 

KVOL Lafayette, Louisian.i 

^*AML Laurel, Mississippi 

KFYO LuMiook, Texas 

Almost half of the stations (11) are 
250-watters. Three are 50-kw outlets, 
nine are 5-kw% two are 10-kw, and two 
are 1-kw. Program types include news- 
casts, disk jockey shows, hillbilly mu- 
sic. and transcribed package shows in 
five, 10. and 15-ininute segments. Fre- 
quencies range from three times week- 
ly to cross-the-board. Time of broad- 
cast ranges all the way from 7:30 a.m. 
to 4:13 p.m. 

Borden's basic plan in these markets 
was siniph to buy "whatever type of 
program was required to deli\pr the 
most listeners per dollar in that i)ar- 
ticular market." Thus Borden bought 
the five-minute Popular Hit Tune of 
the Day in Alexandria, La., Monday- 
Friday, 11:25 a.m.; 15 minutes of 
luncheon music in Jackson, Miss., 



Monday-Friday at 12:45 p.m.: a 15- 
minute Bing Crosby record show in 
Texarkana. Monday-Friday at 1 1 a.m. 

In Beaumount, Texas, Borden bought 
a five-minute daily newscast at 4 p.m.. 
and in Lafayette, La., a fivc-minute 
newscast at 9 :55 a.m. The compan) 
bought 15 minute of news in El Paso 
at 8 a.m., and 10 minutes at 7:30 a.m. 
ill Tyler. Texas. In Baton Rouge, the 
Borden bu) was a 15-iniuute tran- 
scribed Bob Eberly package show at 
15:45 a.m. on Monda). Wednesday, and 
Friday. In Dallas, a transcribed Barry 
Wood package on the same schedule. 
A IS-mmuie Hillbilly Jamboree got the 
nod in Lake Charles. La.. Mondax - 



l"rda\ at 1:1.5 p.m., and a fi\e-niinutc 
Cowboy Jamboree at 1:25 p.m. Mon- 
daj-Friday in Shroveport. 

Where no satisfactory program was 
available. Borden selected time spots 
on the ba?is of Hooper, Conlan, and 
BMB ratings, and then bought a 
paikagod program that would fit in- 
to the station's established program 
block. 

Bordeirs product diversit) created 
a niultilude of commercial copy prob- 
lems. For example: the company sells 
fi\e kinds of cottage cheese in the 27 
markets listed, and so individual cop\ 
was written for ea<h market. "Creole 
Cream Cheese"' for New Orleans. "Cot- 
tage Cheese and Chives" for Phoenix, 
and so on. These and all other Borden 
sjiot commercials are planned carefulb 
to tie in with local product promotions. 
Extensive newspaper and point-of-sale 
merchandising covers the same prod- 
ucts at the same time. 

At this stage, Borden's has no one 
program format in mind. It's seeking 
to get the most listeners per dollar in 
each market with whatever programs 
are available locally or in packages. In 
some cases, announcements rather than 
programs or announcements in addi- 
tion to programs are aired. Of interest 
to advertisers is Borden's feeling that 
it will take at least a year or two be- 
fore it can assess the worth of pro- 
grams \ s. announcements and other 
phases of its spot operation. 

The sw itchover from network to spot 
has meant some decentralization in ad- 
{ Please turn to page 46) 




During evening hours in rrvajor markets Borden's uses TV announcements featuring Elsie, Elmer 
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There's been some pretty complicated arithmetic 

in radio lately. But the 1950 Winter season 

is over now and all the figures are in. No matter 

who totals them ... no matter ivhat you count 

. . . two things come clear every time. Radio's clear 

leadership over all media in reaching people. 

And the continuing leadership of CBS in all radio. 

COUNT CIRCULATION... CBS reaches 
30,972,700* different families weekly . . . biggest 
circulation in radio. (And far bigger than any 
other advertising medium.) 

COUNT PROGRAM POPULARITY... 

CBS has broadcast 15 of the 20 most popular 
programs this year**. . . more than 3 times as 
many as the second-place network. 

COUNT AVERAGE RATING... CBS has an 

average nighttime rating of 11.9,..329fc higher 
than the second-place network.** 

COUNT HOMES PER DOLLAR... CBS 

reaches the average of 489 . . . 17 '/o more than 
the second-place network.*** 

COUNT TOTAL BILLING... CBS advertisers 
increased their investment to $23,911,229**** 
. . .giving CBS the only 1950 network gain . . . 
8% higher billings than the second-place network. 

Thi3 i3 CBS in 1950 

-the greatest single advertising opportunity 
of them all . . . and you can count on that. 



•NUI, Fehruary-Maroh. 1950 

• NllI, Jamiiiry-Aprll, 195« 

• Time ami talent night — January-March. 1950 

• I'll!. .Tanuary-April, 1950 



Who's looking where? 

Sponsors want more flelailecl information abont 
TV coverage as niocliiini expands and rates grow 



■ii^h '^'^ sprinji the VFohawk 
(]arppt Coiiipaii}- spoii- 
"'^'iSi^^ sored a series of colorcasts 
over W M)\\ . W'asliiiigtoii, D. C, inaiii- 
l\ in return for the delight and edifica- 
tion of experimenting w illi a nev\ gadg- 
et land a ream or two of iie\vs|)aper 



clippings!. Onl\ last \ ear sponsovshi|j 
of standard black and white television 
was at the same papa-pla\ ing-with-the- 
electric-train stage. 

But the black-and-white medium has 
grown up in a hurr\. The exe<'utive 
who tossed SoO.OOO into T\ three vears 



ago so he could be the first $100,000- 
a-year man in his neighborhood to 
sponsor a television program, has set- 
tled down to a more serious approach. 
TV sponsors today measure many fac- 
tors before they buy. In addition to 
costs, they want to know: 

1. How man) sets are there in the 
market? 

2. How far out will in\ program 
reach ? 

3. Is reception strong and clear 
c\er\ w here I'm counting on T\ 
to put across my message? 

rhp\ will be<:oine increasingly anx- 
ious for such facts (called co\erage 
data in academic circles) as stations 
contimie raising rates. 

Hut the coverage data available to- 
da) is meagre: a<'tual location of sets 
within each market is still unknown: 
measurement of area coverage is based 
on eiigin(>ering and mail maps rather 
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Number of sets within each O 
contour is still big unknown J 



27 miles^-i 

ch 2-6 2.5mv/ m 
ch 7-13 3.5mv/m' 



57 miles* 

ch 2-6 .2Smv./m 
ch 7-13 .OZmvJm 




* l*r«|*«.V<*«l FCC StattdardS provide {or three 
viewing lones. In "A" there's reception 90*/^ of time at 90% 
of locations; in "B" 90% at 70%; In "C" 90% at 50%. Imagi- 
nary drawing above is simplified presentation of standard*;, 
based on maximum-power stations only; FCC proposals indicate 
it is thinlting of TV in terms of more than the original 40-mile 
reception estimates. Inner edge of shaded area above is maxi- 
mum of "C" lone on channels 7-13. But "C" for channels 2-6 
extends to blacl line 57 miles out because lower-channel signals 
have greater range. The picture quality varies with the lone. 



100 miles 
or more 




freak 
condi tions 



than on accurate in-home sui\e}s. 

This article and its acconi])aiiy iiij; 
illustrations are designed to help spon- 
sors inter])ret the few farts which are 
availahle; and to remind them that if 
the\ want the full picture, it's up to 
them to demand it. To let grass grow 
under the feet, is human . . . and T\' 
executives are l)us\ w ith countless oth- 
er prohleins. Probably, pressure from 
advertisers won t get immediate results, 
but as more stations get in the black, 
more money for surveys will hccoine 
a\ ailable. 

If you ask a station for coverage iri- 
formation today, the answer you're 
most likely to get is in the form of an 
engineering chart. A t)pical specimen 
is shown at right. As a glance w ill re- 
veal, the chart consists of three irregu- 
larly shaped circles (called contours in 
technicalese I , surrounding the station 
location. Contours are irregular be- 
cause terrain variations influence 
strength with which the signal carries. 

The first contour is labeled 5 mv/m 
(for millivolts per meter). jMillivolts 
are a measure of signal strength iu 
TV broadcasting as they are in Ai\I. 
Within the 5 mv/ni contour, potential 
customers are most apt to get strong 
and clear pictures. 

The second and third contours in 
the sample chart are labeled .5 niv/m 
and 0.1 mv/m respectively. They mark 
off secondary and tertiary viewing 
areas. In general, viewing will be 
easier on the consumer's eyes within 
the second than within the third con- 
tour. But the reverse is frequently 
true in large cities where interference 
from busses, diathermy, and other TV 
sets plagues second-contour reception 
which w ould otherwise be good. 

You'll notice that tbe 0.1 mv/m line 
in the chart is dotted. That's because 
it's a relatively new measurement. 
The stations have found reception 
can go on almost indefinitely. Freak 
cases have been reported in which 
viewers picked up statfons 500 miles 
or more away. y\nd anyone wljo's tak- 
en a ride in a car through the "fringe 
areas" surrounding a television city 
knows that roofs are still pronged widi 
antennas 50 or more miles from the 
station. Many stations have mail maps 
indicating reception 60 or more miles 
away. 

WKY-TV. Oklahoma City, for ex- 
ample, reports consistent sales results 
for sponsors 90 miles away from Okla- 
homa City. And the station recently 
received a letter reporting good recep- 
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Millivolts per meter (mv/m) is measure of signal strength. Outer contour is over 50 miles out 



tioii in Hatfield, Arkansas 200 miles 
away. 

Bob Tincher, general manager of 
WNAX, Yankton. S. D., reports an 
even more amazing case. He says there 
is a man in Yankton wdio picks up 
WBTV. Charlotte, N. C, two or three 
times a week. 

The F.C.C. has proposed a set of 
coverage standards for "A," "B." and 
'"C" service. And the large drawing 
accompanying this article is based on 
these standards. 

Once the TV urge becomes strong in 
a locality, viewers spare no expense to 
bring Milton Berle, Hoppy, and the 
Keystone cops into their living rooms. 
They buy antenna towers 50 feet high, 
gadgets for remote control rotation of 
the antenna, and electrical boosters. 

Just how many sets with fancy an- 
tennas there are catching signals back 
in television's outfield, no one knows. 
Home-by-home surveys aren't yet con- 
sidered worth their cost. No one 
knows, in fact, just how ownership of 
TV sets divides between all the var- 
ous sections of any TV city. But, a>* 
sponsors will discover, every station 
has an estimate of total sets in its area. 



The basic source for most estimates 
of set installations is tbe area distribu- 
tor. But there are several different 
ways in which installations are re- 
ported. 

In oiie-statlon markets, a station 
manager can easily get figures from 
distributors and adjust for difference? 
between them and dealer sales. In larg- 
er markets, however, it is easier for a 
committee representing all stations to 
do this chore. Station connnittees in 
Washington and Baltimore, for exam- 
ple, do the job. 

['Electrical associations frequently 
take care of the checking for stations 
in their areas {as is the case in Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia. St. Louis, and else- 
where I. Some stations contact dealers 
every mouth for sales records; some 
cross-check by comparing distributor- 
dealer reports with the number of new 
names who write in for schedules. 

In adjusting the distributor-dealer 
figures, more conservative stations al- 
low a 30-day lag for sets to move off 
the dealer's floor. In other areas, sta- 
tions claim four or five days are 
enough. Sponsors who are given sets- 
in-the-area estimates should check into 
[ Please turn to page 40) 
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ilfr. Sponsor asks. 




Mr. Runkl€ 



The 

picked panel 

answers 

I>Ir. Aiic1ei\soii 



My viewpoint on 
this question 
must necessarily 
be that of an 
agencyman who 
■'main.' ,■ is handling re- 

I Ik "^^^J gional and local 

t rl»'' ^ " Y ^ accounts with ad- 
vertising budgets 
that are more 
limited than those 
of national ad- 
vertisers. Perhaps I can best answer 
your question with a question. 

What happens when a family is 
blessed with a new baby? Where does 
the money come from to buy clothes 
and food for the new arrival? Is it 
taken away from other children in the 
family? Are they given less to eat, 
less to wear? 

Obviously, the answer is "No." Re- 
gardless of how limited the family in- 
come may be, the budget must be re- 
arranged to take care of the "new 
baby." 

Ill my opinion, it's much the same 
way with the newest member of the 
media family---television. 

With the limited budgets we have 
for local and regional advertisers, we 
cannot alTord to siphon money from 
other media to buy television. Yet 
how can his advertising counsel rec- 
ommend that an advertiser sit by and 
watch his competitors take the lead in 
using a powerful new medium that is 
growing by leaps and bounds? 

It seems to me that the only solution 



In till/ consideration of TV advertising, from which 
part of the hudget should the money come? 



Olof V. Anderson 



President 

Anson Incorporated, Providence, R. I. 



is for advertisers to increase their ad- 
vertising budgets sufficiently to allow 
them to include television without sac- 
rificing the media they have been us- 
ing. Later, if this new medium proves 
to be more potent than the older mem- 
bers of the media family, the normal 
adjustments that would be made in any 
advertising budget under such circum- 
stances can be made. 

While television, through its power 
of demonstration, probably comes clos- 
er to being an actual salesman than 
any other advertising medium yet de- 
vised, it cannot, except for mail orders, 
close the sale and collect the money. 
Therefore, money for television should 
not come from the sales budget unless, 
of course, an additional appropriation 
is made for this purpose. 

In short, until television has proved 
what it can or cannot do for an adver- 
tiser, I believe that the money to buy 
it should come from a special appro- 
priation, rather than at a sacrifice to 
other media or to the sales force. 
Lowe Runkle 

Lowe Runkle Company, advertising 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 



The most direct 
answer J can 
give, to what is 
certainly a very 
real problem, is 
that the money 
for television ad- 
vertising should 
come from that 
part of the bud- 
get very clearly 
marked "televi- 
sion." This impact -loaded medium has 
surely reached tlie stage where it war- 
rants an appropriation of its own rath- 
er than living on money purloined 




Mr. Wallace 



from other parts of the budget. 

Television has dramatically come of 
age and any national advertiser who 
does not recognize the impact of tele- 
vision and fails to establish a fran- 
chise now, may soon be facing a seri- 
ous competitive disadvantage. At the 
same time, for any advertiser selling a 
mass-consumed product, a direct line 
of communication with all of America 
is essential. Television has already 
proved that it can pay its own way; 
yet even its most ardent supporters do 
not claim that it is a national medium 
nor that it can do the entire advertis- 
ing job. Thus the need for an addi- 
tional appropriation. 

However, during this transitional 
period while television is growing to 
its full maturity and actually growing 
faster than many advertising budgets, 
it is understandable that it many cases 
advertising expediency may replace 
long-range planning. In such cases, 
where budgetary restrictions are such 
that the present advertising appropria- 
tion must be realigned to accommo- 
date television, it seems only logical to 
look at the media budget for any pos- 
sible duplication of effort. Television 
is basically a visual medium. There- 
fore, it would seem sensible to inspect 
that part of the budget devoted to oth- 
er visual media to find the necessary 
funds for television. Specifically, this 
means newspapers and magazines. On 
a straight cost-per-thousand compari- 
son, television is already out-matching 
printed media in many of the nation's 
top markets. On the basis of visual im- 
pact, there can be no doubt of televi- 
sion's superiority. If network radio is 
also part of the budget, there is no 
substitution for the mass coverage job 
it can do and it is the only medium 
which is entirely complementary to tel- 
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evision. The two media together add 
up to mass coverage plus impact. 
George W. Waixace 
Manager radio sales planning & 

research 
NBC 

New York 



Television has 
taken its place as 
a major mass ad- 
vertising and sell- 
ing medium. It 




Mr. Adams 



IS deserving of 
the same study 
a n d considera- 
tion which is giv- 
en other mass 
media. 

Television i s 
the only medium which can success- 
fully sell all products and services. Tel- 
evision can replace home and store 
demonstration. Television can imple- 
ment a manufacturer's sales force in 
opening up new channels of distribu- 
tion and dealer outlets. Television can 
sell by mail or phone. Television can 
present a message most compellingly. 

Because television is a new sales 
force, I believe that the budget for tele- 
vision should come from three places: 
1) new money; 2) from sales and sales 
promotion budgets; 3) from budgets 
for other advertising media. 

Anv manufacturer realizes that in 
order to create a new demand for his 
product, he must spend new money. 
Television can create a new demand, 
and in anticipation of a wider sales 
horizon, the manufacturer should set 
up, wherever possible, a new budget 
to cover his television expenditures. 

Because television can show a prod- 
uct in use and demonstrate its utility 
and beauty, it must be considered as 
part of the sales force, and, therefore, 
a part of the sales and sales promotion 
budget should be diverted to television. 

Consideration should be given to the 
effect television has on all other adver- 
tising media. How a budget should be 
adjusted would to a great extent be 
dependent on the media formerly used 
and how much effect the advent of tel- 
evision has had on each of these me- 
dia. It is logical to conclude that the 
advertising budget for other media 
should share a percentage of any con- 
sideration for television. 

J. Trevor Adams 
Assistant director of sales 
DuMont 
New York 



In Buffalo you can go places 



fast with 




-AND ITS HIGHER-THAN-EVER RATINGS 
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1. R. ( Ike ) Lounsberry 




RAND BUILDING, BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 



National Representatives: Free & Peters, Inc. 
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1 'ONLY 

RICHMOND, VA. 
STATION THAT 

•^'VEs COMPLETE 

IN THE 

RICH-RICHMOND 

TRADING AREA 
HERE'S WHY: 



There are 5 Radio Statiorts in 
Richmond, Virginia. 

50,000 WATT 
1140 KC— DIRECTIONAL 

5000 WATT J 
1380 KC— DIRECTIONAL 

250 WATT 
1450 KC— LOCAL 

1000 WATT 
950 KC— DAYTIME 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



and the t and ONLY 

UJRIIL 

5000 WATTS ^ 
NON-DIRECTIONAL i 

910 KC affIuate \ 



roundu 



This is a new SPONSOR department, featuring capsuled 
reports of broadcast advertising significance culled from 
all segments of the industry. Contributions are welcomed. 



/liiiioffiic(>r i.v \ni\niriiint 
voff ill ntdiit sales pitch 

Sponsors \vorr\ about Jiettiiig the 
|jroper time slots, connnercials that 
sell, and goofl co\piage. They often 
forget an important element in their 
sales pitch — the man who delivers 
their message. 

WAEB. Allentown's. traffir man- 
ager, Martin Muskat. warns that on 
some stations sponsors lose out when : 

a I the announcer fails to look o\'er 
the commercial <opy and jirofluct 
names and slogans are mangled or mis- 
pronounced. 

h ) a celehrity shows up unexpected- 
1) in the middle of a disk jockey show. 
I he announcer ma\ he so impressed at 
this opportunity to interview the star 
he forgets to read the spot for Wlioozis 
Soap. 

Mr. Muskat adds it ma) not be a life 
or death matter to stick grimly to a 
split-second timetable but it makes for 
better production and happier spon- 
sors to have a staff man read a 25-sec- 
ond chain break in 25 seconds instead 
of drawling lazily through and fading 
clumsil) into the next net program. 



S2.50 promotion spttrhs 
mail pall of WSTC proyntm 

WSI C. Stamford, wanted to de\elop 
a write-in audience for jackpot con- 




EOWARO PETRy & CO.. INC.. 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES, 



$2.50 for balloons helped build up audience 

tests on th(<ir Mr. Tall & Mr. Small 
.show — and they did for S2.3U. 

S|)ot promotion was run on WSTC 
for a \\(>pk in achlilion to a broadcast 



buildup through a public address sys- 
tem 30 minutes before the promotion. 

Then came the audience building de- 
\ ice. One hundred balloons were filled 
with certificates entitling the bearer to 
jackpot prizes, throwawavs with pro- 
gram information, and theatre passes 
as consolation awards. 

The balloon barrage attracted a 
<rowd of several hundred in front of 
the studio, causing police to halt traf- 
fic. Now, Mr. Tall & Mr. Small is well 
established on the 7:30 p.m. time slot 
three times a week with a good dail\ 
contest mail pull. 

That promotional cost again — $2..50 
for the balloons. 



"Sell It'" Campaiyti 
itlerts CKX stttff 

Promotional procedure was reversed 
recentl) at CKX in Brandon. Manitoba. 
A "Sell It campaign was directed 




Sponsor products remind staff to sell hard 

to the station staff instead of a sales 
pitch aimed at the buyer. Its main 
point was to show the station staff that 
CKX was in the selling business. 

One night after sign-of! time. Pro- 
motion Director Archie Olson took 
boxes full of merchandise to the CKX 
building. He displajed the goods on 
studio walls, olhces and desks. In the 
merchandise was pinned "Sell It' 
signs. 

It <ame as a big surprise to station 
emplo\ees the next morning but dro\ e 
home an important fad: behind each 
|)rogram and announcement was real 
merchandise that retailers were selling, 
with the help of station personnel. 
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OKLAHOMA'S GREATEST 
STATION FOR YEARS 



Clothing concern uses 
"diifMiHi/" to NIC qniz show 

The Rockingham Clothing Company 
of Richmond use? its "trademark" to 
MC its Vis-A-Quiz on WTVR, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The ''trademark" is Rocky, a life- 
sized dressed (hinnny who oj)ens the 
quiz show with his head bohbing ujj 
and down as he invites the audience to 
help him quiz his guests. The dunun\ "s 
voice is furnished, out of camera range, 
by quizmaster Harry Luke. 

The program features four guests, 
representatives of cit) organizations, 
who work in teams of two. Rocky gives 
the questions and shows the clues. The 
winning team receives a check for .1*2.5 
to be used in any ''harity the\ ])ick. 

Live models are used, showing the 
latest styles and fabrics of Rockingham 
clothiers. As each model is shown to 




MC of this WTVR, Richmond, quiz is dummy 

the video audience. Rock) explains the 
salient leatures and points out the fine 
quality of Rockingham clothes. 

Rocky and his bosses, the Rocking- 
ham Clothing Company, are in their 
second season of quizzing and selling 
the people of Richmond via WTVR. 



Four Tucson stations plug 
summer selling campaign 

Four network affiliates, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the merchants of 
Tucson don't believe in a radio hiatus. 
Instead, they've banded together pro- 
motionally to invigorate sunnner busi- 
ness in their citv. 

The merchants are cooperating by 
paying for broadcast time on KVOA 
(NBC); KCNA I ABC): KTVC 
(MBS); and KOPO (CBS), plugging 
the "summer selling"' campaign. 

During July merchants will give 
their customers a dollar certificate for 
each dollar spent. At the end of the 
month, these certificates will be good 
at an auction. 

The four cooperating stations are 
also distributing a series of 18 promo- 
tion pieces showing why radio is the 
advertising medium to use. 



Beiore-antl'uiter storg 
proves power of rutlio 

This before-and-after stor) is not a 
plug for hair restorer or u eight reduc- 
ing pills. It is the story of the SutlilT 
Chevrolet Company of Harnsburg and 
what they achieved with their radio 
advertising on Will*. 

Before using radio, the company 
averaged 4.50-500 lubrication jobs a 
month. Then owner Ellis Sntliff decided 
to use radio. 

From 489 lubrication jobs a nnjnth. 
the company hit a high of 1.104' 
monthly after a year on the air. I heir 
original goal was l.OOO. 

Fiadio expenditures come to soine 
.§600 a month in addition lo announce- 
ments. 

The company sponsors Top of the 
Morning daily from 7:45-8 a.m., 15 
minutes of news, sports and music. 

Resifles the lubrication jobs, \Ir. 
SutlifT uses his air lime to sell new and 
used cars and trucks. 



Brieily . . . 

KFEL, Denver. can<elled their 10 
p.m. liroadcast of / Love a Mystery be- 
cause of commercial commitments — 
then the deluge started. Listeners 
swamped the switchboard with calls, 
and over 500 written requests were 
received pleading for continuation. As 
a result, the show was rescheduled 
from 10:30 to 10:45 p.m. 

* « ',i 

WAVZ. New Haven independent. 

specializes in on-the-scene reports for 

their newscasts. Everytime there is a 

fire in the city, a gong rhigs in the 

radio station, and reporters equipped 

with battery-powered recorders are oii 

the scene like old fire horses. 

« » « 

The first television show and exhibit 
in the history of Houston w ill be spon- 
sored by the Houston Post from 3-5 
July. The affair will celebrate the 25th 
anniversarv of the Post's NBC- affiliate 
KPRC and the paper "s entry into video. 
The Houston Post acquired K LEE-TV. 
uill change call letters to K PRC-TV. 





Spot 



and 




Yout spot announcement on KVOO is the 
oniy one heard between the two programs 
scheduled at the time of your announcement. 
No double spotting is permitted at KVOO. 

Before you okeh any radio schedule on any 
station make sure there's * . . One spot and 
one spot only scheduled at the time of your 
announcement. 



ere nee 

between an effective announcement and one 
that is merely **heard" on the air is often- 
times just the difference between one an- 
nouncement and two! 

One announcement properly delivered with 
enough time for the emphasis of silence as 
well as message is worth many times that of 
hurried, word-piled-upon-word announcement. 
Get everything out of your announcement by 
using KVOO. 

EDWARD RETRY & CO.. INC. 
National RepRESENTATives 
SO.OOO WATTS 
NBC AFFILIATE 




Key fo KLEE-TV, Houston, changes hands 



BLANKETS OKLAHOMA'S 
NO. 1 MARKET 
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VARIETY STORE 



SPONSOR: Watertovn Variety Store AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: One amwuncement at an 
approximate cost of $8 brought the following sales results 
within the next six hours: 152 Canasta trays sold at 29c; 
74 decks of cards at 89c; 60 score pads at 10c. Thus, 
there was a total volume of $115.94, according to the 
manager of the store. The manager also notes that this 
one announcement brought at least 150 other customers 
into the store, adding greatly to usual traffic. 



WWN\\ Walerlowu. \. V. 



PROGRAM: Ilarriette Meets 
The Ladies 



RADIO 
RESULTS 



AUTOMOBILES 



SPONSOR: Ward Motors AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: Between 28 March and 15 
May, the above firm sold 20 Hillman-Minx cars. The 
gross take was over S35.000. The outlay for radio ad- 
vertising was S159.80. A sidelight to the story is that 
the sponsor was a new account and skeptical. He had 
started his radio advertising on the recommendation of 
other local businessmen. He is continuing his radio ad- 
vertising and is pleased with the results. 



CKX, lirandon, Manitoba 



PROGRAM : Aniiomicements 
Co-sponsor of two sport broadcasts 



SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 



SPONSOR: Central Federal Savings AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This savings and loan as- 
sociation had never used radio before. Then three daily 
announcements were bought at an approximate cost of 
$20. For the first three weeks of the campaign, savings 
accounts were emphasized, with a radio given to each 
new account of $20 or more. Original supply of radios 
was exhausted and two reorders cleaned out. Sponsor 
then, plugged FHA loans. After two weeks, they were 
swamped with applications. l\'o other media were used. 

WOHI, East Liverpool, 0. PROGRAM: Announcements 



FOOD 



SPONSOR: Milani AGENCY: Jordan Co. 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: The company took on par- 
li(d sponsorship of the Living Should Be Fun program 
($250 cost). To test the pulling power of the program, 
they offered a free bottle of Milani s 1890 Salad Dress- 
ing. The offer was made for one week in January and 
approximately 20,000 letters and cards were received. 
In fact, as late as 28 March, letters were still coming in 
although offer was good for only one week. 

WMGM, New York PROGRAM: Living Should Be Fun 



APPLIANCES 



SPONSOR: General Appliance Co. AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This advertiser used three 
5-minute programs daily at an approximate cost of $48. 
In one month, the sponsor sold 126 Apex washing ma- 
chines: he gave merchandise certificates worth $25 to- 
ward purchase price for the correct identification of a 
mystery tune. In addition, the store sold Apex driers, 
vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, and ranges. The sponsor 
says it added up to the biggest sales month he ever had. 

KLX, Oakland PROGRAM: Music 



TREE NURSERY 



SPONSOR: Sterns AGENCY: Kiescwellcr, Wetlerau, & Baker 

CAl'SULE CASE HISTOR'k : This tree nursery firm in 
Geneva, N. ¥., decided to plug their chestnut trees. They 
used seven one-minute announcements on an early morn- 
ing show. Chanticleer. 7 he trees had to be ordered direct 
from the nursery with cash enclosed. The result was some 
$900 in sales with a total expenditure for radio advertis- 
ing of only $148.75 or an investment of a trifle over 16% 
of the sales. 

WGY, Schenectady PROGRAM: Chanticleer 



NOVELTIES 



SPONSOR: Save-ByMail Inc. AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASK HISTORY: An offer of five animal 
balloons for $1.00 was spread over seven programs dur- 
ing a two-week period. Ten one-minute announcements 
on Your Neighbor Lady; 18 announcements on Calling 
All Kids; announcements on one Saturday evening Mis- 
souri Valley Barn Dance and the Sunday Get-Together. 
Total number of orders sold: 6,049—fotal sales $6,049. 
Cost to the advertiser $872.50. Cost per order 14.4c. 

WNAX, Yankton, S. D. PROGRAM: Variouf 
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WNOE- NEW ORLEANS 



ONLV 



EACH VRATe 



A)iailab/eX^^ Mow: Spol* between High-Rated 
National Sho^ra!.. Spots on or between long- 
established Local Shows!.. News Programs I 
Sports! Mutual Co-ops! (I060 ON YOUR DIAL) 

25' YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS! 



MfNOE 



MUTUAL 
BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM 



James A. Noe, Owner 
James E. Gordon, Gen. Mgr. 



Nat'l. Reps. 
RA — TEL 

420 Lexingfon Ave. 
New York Cify 




50.000 WATTS DAYTIME — 5.000 WATTS NIGHTTIME 





Sources 

^ales Manao'.'riient , May I9f,9 
California State Board oj Equalization 
Pulne, January- Fehruaru !9'>0 



The leading market- los Angeies 

County's food sales are the highest in the 
nation . . ■ SI, 220,244,000. per year. In 
fact, Los Angeles County's volume of food 
sales is greater than the combined dollar 
value of such sales in the home counties of 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Baltimore and 
Atlanta. There are 6,950 outlets for food 
store products in Los Angeles County. 

For a bigger share of the nation's biggest 
food market, be sure your story is told on . . . 

The leading station- knx is the 

most-listened-to station in Los Angeles. Says 
Pulse : KNX is first in twelve out of the total 
of eighteen one- hour time periods, Monday 
through Friday, including one first-place 
tie . . . and first in total rated time periods. 

LOS ANGELES 
50,000 WATTS 



KNX 



WHO LOOKS WHERE? 

{Continued from page 31) 

tlie way in which they were derived. 
As one New York TY representative 
confided to sponsor the other day, 
"Sets still piled up in the warehouses 
are added to the pie in some areas." 

Is anything being done about a bet- 
ter set count? 

Actually, there is. The Radio Man- 
ufactiirers' Association has started to 
break down figures for set shipments 
on a county-by-<'ounty basis. This is a 
good move, as far as it goes. But the 
RMA does nut cover all counties in 
TV markets: nor do all of its members 



cooperate in regional breakdowns of 
set shipments. 

Moreover. RMA figures can't tell 
anything about the number of sets al- 
ready installed. In fact, until the cen- 
sus report is published next year, there 
won't be any really reliable basis on 
which to estimate the county-by-countv 
location of sets in the country todav. 

Up till a short time ago. as was men- 
tioned earlier, advertisers bought TV 
out of curiosity, or just to insure a 
place on the bandwagon. They never 
stopped to worry about tlie logic. The 
case of one big regional advertiser is 
not ty]>ical — but it is indicative. 

This advertiser, a user of network 




KPRC-TV 

formerly KLEE-TV 

forurally de^Ucale KPRC 
July 3, 4, and 5 

featuring P«"'^««" * ' * ' 

RED INGLE j 

.nd his noturol seven ^ 
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* KPRC-TV is affiliated with KPRC and 
*he Houston Post. The same 
I ndards that have di.tingu.shcd KPRC 
9S vears and The Houston Post 

Houston's pioneer itievi 



KPRC-TV 



33,ving Houston and Texas' 
famous Gold Coast 
Jock Harris, General Manager 
Lamar Hotel, Houston 





radio, came to the network one day 
with a proposal to drop radio entire- 
ly. He wanted to buy the 38 TV sta- 
tions which lay within bis distribution 
area. When the network raised the 
rather aeadeniic question of what be 
would do with the 42 "o of his distribu- 
tion area not covered by TV, the 
would-be TV advertiser blushed and 
beaded back to bis local golf course. 

Few TV sponsors were this badly 
stricken with fe\er for the new medi- 
um at even the high point of its nov- 
elty stage; but most TV sponsors were 
ready to plunk doun their dollars with- 
out too much exposure to .statistical 
sales pitches. Tighter competition, 
however, is causing more aird more 
users of TV^ to check closely the dis- 
tribution of their TV coverage in or- 
der to coordinate it mine carefully with 
other advertising and promotion. In 
addition, there's a trend among listen- 
ers to be selecti\'e about viewing. This 
adds to the need for specific coverage 
data. 

There's one significant difference be- 
tween radio and TV coverage in multi- 
station markets, incidentally. Different 
radio stations show wide variation in 
coverage areas because of differences 
in power. But all TV stations in a 
market are assumed to cover approxi- 
mately the same area. 

Because differences between station 
co\erage are so much less in TV than 
in radio, a BMR-type study isn't as 
vital for TV as it is for radio. When 
the time is rijie for such a study it will 
probably be done as part of a BMB- 
type study for radio. It's felt, also, 
that it'll be some time before program 
competition and station loyalties are 
developed to a point that would justify 
the cost of a study to analyze these 
factors. 

What's next in order are more com- 
plete efforts b) individual stations to 
supplement the new RVIA data on 
county-by-coniily set distril)ulion. Ad- 
vertisers who want to make exacting 
use of the medium will put the neces- 
sary push behind such fact gathering. 

The) '11 be asking: 

"How many sets are there in X 
township?" 

"How man\ of the lower income 
neighborhood families have sets?" 

"Can 1 reach a worthwhile number 
f)f people 60 miles aw"ay?"' 

The) won't be satisfied jnuch longer 
with todaj's blanket answers. * * * 

SPONSOR 
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Dear Sir: 

Next edition of TELEVISION RATES & 
FACTBOOK (No. 11) vdll be ready for 
distribution on or about July 1, 1950* 

Our TV FACTBOOKS have become the stand- 
ard reference guide for the television 
industry. • .an indispensable working 
tool for TV executives* 

Note the table of contents at the left. 
Here are basic facts and figures on the 
rapidly growing TV industry, compiled 
and assembled in one convenient volume . 
It can save you countless hours of 
valuable time, give you information 
you need, quickly, accurately and 
completely. 

Price of the Factbook is $5. Use the 
coupon below to order your copy today. 
You may attach your check or we'll 
bill you later, 

— Robert Cadel 
Business Manager 
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Television Digest 

1519 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Please send me copies of July, 1950 Television Rotes & Foctbook ($5.00 eoch). 

Q Check enclosed Q Bill compony Q Bill me 

NAME _ _ 

COMPANY _ _ - 

ADDRESS 

CITY AND ZONE _ STATE 
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Directional 

San Antonio's Oldest 
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TELEPHONE SHOWS 

[Continued from page 23) 

f}ing the first tune after a phone con- 
testant fails. But 110 studio contestant 
is alhiwed to try for the jackp()t prize. 

A close competitor of Stop the Mu- 
sic is Sing It Again. This CBS show, 
produced by Lester Gottlieb, makes 
from 11 to 13 calls every Saturday 
from 10:00 to 11:00 p.m. Instead of 
a "Mystery Melody.'" Sing It Again 
has a "Phantom Voice." Interestingly 
enough, this giveaway show has just 
slashed its prizes drastically. The cu- 
mulative jackpot is out altogether, with 
a uniform prize of $10,000 worth of 
merchandise and $5,000 given in cash 
instead. Lucky winners formerly re- 
I ceived $25,000 in merchandise, $25,- 
000 in cash. What effect, if any, this 
cut has on Sing It Again s future pop- 
ularity should answer conclusively the 
question of whether giveaway or en- 
tertainment is most important on net- 
work quiz shows. 

Network sponsors can afford a rela- 
tively big talent bill. Both Sing It 
Again and Stop the Music have several 
good vocalists, a large orchestra, and 
razor-sharp masters-of-cerenionies. One 
consolation: competent Bert Parks and 
Dan Seymour are well-paid, but draw 
nowhere near the salary of a Jack Ben- 
ny, Arthur Godfrey, or Eddie Cantor. 
Package cost of Stop the Music to ra- 
dio sponsors Speidel Co. and Trimount 
Clothing Co. is $3,750 per quarter- 
hour. Sing It Again costs Carter Prod- 
ucts and Sterling Drug Co. $3,550 per 
15-minute segment. 

The network phone quizzes have 
been joined recently by straight audi- 
ence participations which have started 
using the telephone as a fillip to radio 
listening. Mutual s Queen for a Day 
last month began to call prospective 
"Queen" candidates at home from a 
list of post-card applications. The re- 
corded conversations are then played 
on the air. The studio audience votes 
for both in-person candidates and re- 
corded tele|)lione ones. 

Irene Beasley s Grand Slam on CBS 
was one of the first audience partici- 
pation shows. Miss Beasley aims at a 
friendly, family-type program. She, 
too, recently began giving listeners a 
peek into the "corners of our national 
living room" by telephone. Each week 
one call is made to someone in the 4o 
states who has submitted a question to 
the show. Miss Beasley and Continen- 
tal Baking Co. think this weekly call | 



promotes the personal touch they are 
after. 

The success of telephone shows on 
the networks is matched by the popu- 
larity of the local station offerings. The 
local stations develop their own shows 
or buy syndicated telephone quizzes. 
Grandaddy of all the syndicated shows 
is Tello-Test, handled by Radio Fea- 
tures, Inc., 75 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. After seven years of operation, 
Tello-Test is out in front in 100 mar- 
kets, with Hoopers ranging from 8.6 
in Hartford, Conn., to 20.3 in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Its format is the sim- 
plest in the business : call people on the 
phone and ask a question. What keeps 
the show on top is the type of ques- 
tion and the window-dressing they get. 
Here is the Tello-Test recipe for whip- 
ping up a tasty question: 

1. The answer must be "findable"' 
in some standard reference. 

2. Every question has a single, non- 
variable answer. 

3. Appeal of the question is univer- 
sal. 




lANfi-WORTH 

FEATIRE PROGRAMS. Inc. 
113 W. 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 

MtuvrJt i'alibre l^egnms at Cecal Stathn Cost 
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4. Questions are provocative, blend 
tlie familiar with the unknown. 

5. Each poser must have entertain- 
ment and/or educational value. 

6. Questions mustn't offend or be 
"touchy ." 

7. They must have infinite variety. 

Here is an example of the copy tech- 
nique that lifts Tello-Test far above the 
amateur technique: "The big story in 
journalism isn't always in screaming 
headlines on the front page. Some- 
times it's behind the newspaper man 
who quietly attains the little things of 
life . . . such a person for example, as 
our man-in-question. If you know the 
answer, you'll "scoop" the town . . . 

and earn S ! So tell me: 'Who 

founded the first successful one-cent 
daily newspaper in the United 
States?' " 

The Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh 
used to shrink from answering ques- 
tions like this for the local KDKA Tel- 
lo-Test program. After their eight-per- 
son staff had struggled manfully with 
half a dozen quiz programs simultane- 
ously for a few weeks, they stopped an- 
swering all but the Tello-Test queries. 
The library supplies the answer given 
them by KDKA because it spotlights 
their telephone reference service. 

Philadelphia's public library went 
through similar agony, now posts the 
answer on a card in the reference 
room. WIP, the Philadelphia station 
carrying Tello-Test, proved how im- 
portant the program's entertainment 
content really is. The station invited 
20,000 families with unlisted phones to 
send in their names and numbers so 
that they, too, might be called, lie- 
sponse to this appeal over the air 
brought in 3,644 unlisted telephone 
numbers from listeners who previously 
had no hope of being called. 

The WOR, New York, edition of 
Tello-Test is run by Bruce Eliott and 
Dan McCullough, whose five years ex- 
perience with a daily 15-minute slot 
has taught them plenty. Just recently 
WOR moved them to a half-hour seg- 
ment, upped their prizes to a starting 
one of $1,000 in merchandise, with 
weekly increases of $1,000 up to a 
maximum jackpot of S5,000. 

Bruce and Dan quickly dis(;overed 
that listeners kept careful check on 
who they called and where contestants 
lived. Too many calls to one telephone 
exchange, or too few to a certain na- 
tionality group brought immediate 
protests. A careful scheduling system 




INCREASE YOUR SALES 

in the $4 00,000,000.00 
Norfolk Metropolitan Market 

with WTAR and WTAR-TV 

Sales Management says the Narfalk Metrapolitan Market — Norfalk, 
Portsmouth, Newport News, Virginia - racked up $442,721,000.00* 
in retail sales in '49. Did you get yaur share? You can with WTAR 
and WTAR-TV. 

WTAR delivers mare listeners-per-dallar than any other combina- 
tion of local stations. Hooperatings show that most of the people in 
the Norfolk Metrapolitan Market listen most of the time to WTAR. 

WTAR-TV, on the air since April 2nd, is the first and only tele- 
vision service in this largest Virginia Market. An inter-connected 
NBC, CBS and ABC Television affiliate, plus outstanding local pro- 
gramming with RCA Mobile Unit and the modern facilities of a new 
$500,000.00 Radio and Television Center. 

Mate the mighty potential of the big, eager, and oble-to-buy 
Norfolk Metropolitan Market with the dominant selling power of 
WTAR and WTAR-TV and your sales will soar. Ask your Retry office, 
ar write us for proof. 
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Norfolk, Virginia 



*Sales Management Survey af Buying Pawer, 1950 
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they developed eliminated most com- 
plaints. 

Each call Bruce and Dan make takes 
about a minute-and-a-half : 30 seconds 
to establish who they are, 30 seconds 
waiting for an answer, and 30 seconds 
to get untangled and hang up. Brief 
personal questions add interest, but too 
much of this talk brings demands to 
"make more calls." Lulls are filled 
with casual by-play between Bruce and 
Dan — Dan's young son provides mate- 
rial. 

The transcribed commercials are 
handled gently, but without formality. 



Bruce Eliot, an amateur vocalist, leads 
into the Lydia Pinkham commercial by 
trying to match its beginning musical 
note. Another participation on their 
15-minute show got this approach: 
"It's been a rugged morning here — on- 
ly two calls completed — better relax 
and have a cup of G. Washington Cof- 
fee." Silver Dust and Arrid got simi- 
lar treatment on the show. 

An off-shoot of Tello-Test is another 
WOR program run by Bruce and Dan : 
Tele-Kid Test. Also handled by Radio 
Features, Inc., this weekly half-hour 
show on Saturday mornings caters to 
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kids under 16 years of age. Contestants 
are chosen from a list of 60,000 boys 
and girls who wrote in telling why they 
would like to be called. 

Two unusual features make the pro- 
gram noteworthy. First, the children's 
half of the conversation is broadcast 
too. A beeper and split-second tran- 
scription satisfy FCC regulations on 
broadcasting both sides of a telephone 
call. Second, the VIM Stores in New 
York use the program to sell television 
sets! Their success has been due to a 
large double-audience: kids and their 
parents, who help them answer. The 
unsophisticated answers of young con- 
testants add to the show's appeal. Right 
after the South Amboy munitions ex- 
plosion, Bruce and Dan called a con- 
testant ill the stricken town, got an ex- 
citing first-hand tale of the tragedy. 

Contestants answer two questions. 
The first one is easy, carries with it a 
bicycle for boys, a Fred Astaire ball- 
room dancing course for girls. An- 
swering the second and harder ques- 
tion brings the lucky winner a jackpot 
built up by $5 in war savings stamps 
for each incorrect answer. 

One of the few syndicated quiz 
games which still require the audience 
to call the station is Tune-0. This mu- 
sical variation of bingo is owned by 
Richard H. Ulbnan, Inc., 295 Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo; has had phenomenal 
success. Sponsors have been enthusi- 
astic because of its close merchandis- 
ing tie-in: Tune-0 cards must be ob- 
tained at the sponsor's store. Each 
card looks exactly like the standard 
bingo card, with 25 numbered boxes. 
The numbers correspond to the title 
of a tune, of which there are usually 
250 listed on the card. As each tune 
is played, listeners identify it and mark 
off the corresponding number. When 
five in a row are so marked, the listen- 
er dashes to his phone and calls the 
station. 

Tune-0 recently did a strong sales 
job for the Crowgey Sausage Co., Kel- 
lysville. West Virginia. A big part of 
their advertising campaign was the 
sponsorship of a 15-minute Monday 
through Friday Tune-0 program on 
WJLS, Beckley, West Virginia, and on 
WLOG in Logan. Otto Whittaker, ac- 
count executive of Houck & Co. in Ro- 
anoke, Va., describes what happened: 
"The stations gave Tune-0 dozens of 
free promotional plugs. WJLS wrote 
letters to Crowgey grocers, played the 
show up big in their regular promo- 
tional mailout sheet, and sent their 
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men personally to call on Crowgey 
grocers and explain Tune-0. We used 
newspaper ads, counter cards, and pos- 
ters urging Mrs. Housewife to play 
Crowgey's Musical Tune-0. . . ." 

Weekly prizes of merchandise worth 
SlOO were given out. George Kamen, 
Inc., merchandise consultants, supplied 
cigarette lighters, blankets, hats, a host 
of attractive items at a cost of only $15 
per $100 retail value. Promotional 
plugs made up the difference for sup- 
pliers of the prizes. 

According to Whittaker: "Sales jet- 
ted as though they had been waiting 
for a signal. The Crowgeys told us 
their sales were among the highest they 
had ever had." Three weeks later 
Tune-0 was put into five more mar- 
kets. Trucks are being added to the 
company's fleet, new accounts have 
started, and routes are serviced twice 
a week instead of once. 

There are other syndicated radio fea- 
tures with varying formats. Know 
Your America combines the quiz ap- 
peal with a patriotic motif. Telephone 
contestants are invited to answer ques- 
tions based on a short historical vign- 
ette. W. E. Long Company, 188 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago, has been han- 
dling this feature for six years. Dale 
Mclntyre, former General Motors pub- 
lic relations man, is master of ceremo- 
nies for the popular Detroit version on 
WJR. Program opens with a pledge 
to the flag, goes on to inspirational 
music and comment, and is climaxed 
by the short description of some event 
in America's history. The program 
ends with a pledge to God, the UN, 
America, and American industry. Win- 
ners receive a portable radio, as do 
those contributors whose subjects are 
used for the vignette. 

W. E. Long Co. also syndicates Do 
You Know the Answer? and People 
Know Everything. Over 30 stations 
use Do You Know the Answer?, a 
simple show which can be adapted to 
any length from five minutes upward. 
Announcer asks phone contestants: 
"Do you know the answer?" and, to 
win, the contestant repeats a simple 
statement included in the sponsor's pro- 
motion. Deposits are built up by fail- 
ure to answer correctly. 

People Know Everything asks tele- 
phone contestants questions which 
have been mailed in by the public. If 
either one of the two persons called 
answers the question correctly, both 
contestant and questioner split the de- 
posit. People Avithout telephones are 



thereby able to compete, too, by mak- 
ing up questions. 

Hal Tate Radio Productions of 831 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, syndicates 
Who's Talking?, a show similar to the 
network program Sing It Again. Over 
20 stations use "mystery voice" record- 
ings of 100-odd celebrities like Basil 
Rathbone, Hoagy Carmichael, Ray 
Bolger, and Bennett Cerf. Listeners try 
to unravel the transcribed poetic clues 
read off by the celebrities. As con- 
testants who are called on the tele- 
phone fail to identify the mystery 
voice, additional clues are given, up to 
a full set of six. One interesting "ex- 
tra" provided by Tate: sets of "mys- 
tery photographs" of the celebrity 
wearing a mask. Placed in the spon- 
sor's store, they create traffic, help 
strengthen sponsor identification. 

Recently a straight bingo-type pro- 
gram was put out by the I. F. I. Ad- 
vertising Co., Duluth, Minn. New 
twist : Players fill in their own num- 
bers on the "RADIO" form, then send 
a duplicate to the station. If they 
score, listeners call up immediately to 
be checked. Station Manager Ulbrich 
of WDMJ, Marquette, Mich., reports 
that the two-hour a week show has 
piled up 7.000 returns in the first three 
weeks. 

Syndicated shows like these have 
been tested for listener appeal and pos- 
sible violation of the anti-lottery law; 
they're probably the easiest to handle. 
But many local stations work up sim- 
ple "home-made" telephone quiz games 
that work wonders. KASI in Ames, 
la. has been running a 15-minute Tele- 
quiz for the past year-and-a-lialf. The 
local public library compiles questions 
of state and national interest, gets its 
reward in publicity. Names are picked 
at random from phone books in the 
station's primary area. After a recent 
contest on the program. Super Valu 
Stores, the sponsor, discovered 2,500 
pounds of Red Rooster Coffee had been 
gobbled up instead of the usual 800. 

Here are more "home-made" local 
shows in capsule form : 

Borden's Birthday Party on WICC, 
Bridgeport, Conn. From a list of cards 
received, two names are chosen. The 
first phone call is made to a person 
celebrating his birthday, the second to 
someone at random. Prizes are a cake 
with the winner's name on it, bouquet 
of flowers, and a supply of Borden 
Company milk products. Hooperating 
after three months: 13.0. 

Golden Anniversaries on KFSA, 



HERE IS THE 
COMPANY YOU 
KEEP ON K-NUZ 

Nabisco Milk Bone Dog Food 
Exchange Orangeade Base 
Exchange Lemonade Base 
Nucoa Oleo Margarine 
Skippy Peanut Butter 
Southern Select Beer 
Hav-a-Tampa Cigars 
Robert Hall Clothes 
Interstate Theatres 
Griffin Shoe Polish 
O. J. Beauty Lotion 
Ladies Home Journal 
White House Rice 
Grand Prize Beer 
Selznick Releases 
Red Arrow Drugs 
Best Mayonnaise 
Scott's Emulsion 
Tender Leaf Tea 
Sloan's Liniment 
Lone Star Beer 
Falrmaid Bread 
Kool Cigarettes 
Kam Dog Food 
Life Magazine 
Holsum Bread 
Crosley Radio 
NBC Bread 
Realemon 
Stanback 
Fly-Cide 
Pine-Sol 
Shinola 
Rit 

35 New Contracts in May 

133 New Contracts January 
thru May 



No. I Availability — 

"Today's Hits", II a.m.-l2 noon 
Sundays, Hooper* 4.6 No. I in 
Houston 

"West's best" 1:30-1:45 p.m. Mon. 
thru Fri. Hooper* 4.2 No. I in 
Houston 

*Hooper Winter-Spring Report — 
December 1949, thru April 1950. 

CAll, WIRE OR WRITE 

FORJOE: NAT. REP. 
DAVE MORRIS, MGR. 
CE-8801 

k-nuz 

(KAY-NEWS) 

9th Floor Sconlon BIdg. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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RECORDING • PROCESSING 
PRESSING 

.oil get the kind of serv- 
ice you want and the quality 
you need at RCA! Records 
and transcriptions of every 
description... slide film and 
promotion recording facil- 
ities. Careful handling and 
prompt delivery. Contact an 
RCA Victor Custom Record 
Sales Studio, Dept. 7-C: 

120 tast 23rd Street 
New York 10, Nen York 
MU 9-0500 
445 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago II, Illinois 
Whitehall 4-3215 
1016 North Sycamore Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 
Hillside 5171 

You'll find useful facts in 
our Custom Record Brochure. 
Send for it today! 
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Fort Smith. Ark. A? a boost to its ba- 
sic purpose I acknowledging 50th wed- 
ding anniversaries), listeners are asked 
to give the exact year in which a de- 
scribed event took place. The station 
is called by contestants, has been asked 
to discontinue by the phone company 
due to jammed exchanges. 

U omen's Club of the Air on KGGM, 
Aubucjuerque. N. W. From a list of 

I 7.500 members, 12 names are chosen 
each day to recei\'e prizes. To collect, 
the member must call the studio with- 
in one minute of the tiine her name is 
broadcast. In addition, a mystery tune 
is played twice a day and the first 
member or non-meinber to call the sta- 
tion and give its name wins a prize. 

j The station's three trunk lines are 

I swamped regularly. 

Mystery Time on CHUM, Toronto, 
Canada. Ten times a day at varying 
moments, announcers call someone at 
random and ask for the name of a se- 
lection being played on the station. 
Tunes are easil\ identifiable by their 
lyrics, serve to encourage listening con- 
tinuous!) to CHIM. Wrong answers 
add a dollar to the jackpot, which has 
gone as high as $500. 

Giveaway on W\^'J. Detroit. Ihis 
half-hour show across the board calls 
]3bone numbers at random, offers 
prizes for correct answers. One lonely 
lady of 71 who was contacted by the 
program told her story, received 350 
cbeernig tetters and cards from listen- 
ers. 

Xarne That Tune on WCKY. Cincin- 
nati. After obtaining a card at a Dot 
Food Store, housewives complete a cir- 
cle with their own name and three 
friends. If the show's MC calls any 
one of the four and gets an answer 
of "hello." the circle is broken. If the 
contestant names the product adver- 
tised on the program, she and her 
three friends on the card all win 
]irizes. 

There is only one big draw-back to 
giveaways right now: the Federal Com- 
' munirations Commission is out to 
tighten u]) the rules. In August, 1948 
it issued its interpretation oi the fed- 
eral lottery law. Broadcasters strenu- 
ously objected, said the FCC had no 
right to interpret the law and that their 
inlerpretalion was incorrect. After 
hearings and legal tangling in the 
courts. I he case became deadlocked. As 
it stands today, the Commission may 
not j)ut its rules into effect until a fed- 
eral court sa\> so. \he hearing on this 



begins in the fall of 1950 and the ver- 
dict will undoubtedly be appealed to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Here are the rules which the FCC 
would like observed, on pain of not 
renewing a station's license: 

Any scheme will be considered a 
lottery if: 

1. Vi'inners are required to furnish 
any money or thing of value, or 
are required to possess any prod- 
uct sold bv the sponsor of a pro- 
gram. 

2. Winners must be listening or 
watching the program to win. 

3. Winners are asked to answer a 
question whose answer was given 
over the same station. Even help 
in answering the question or pre- 
vious broadcast of the question 
alone will be considered illegal. 

4. Winners must answer the phone 
in a prescril>ed way (such as giv- 
ing the sponsor s name or prod- 
uct), provided this way of an- 
swering has been broadcast over 
the station airing the program. 

The networks are concerned about 
this development, not alone because it 
threatens big shows like Stop the Mu- 
sic, but because it sets a dangerous 
precedent. If the rules are permitted 
to take effect man) small stations, and 
a substantial number of laige ones, will 
find their biggest-pulling programs 
forced off the air. And sponsors will 
thereby lose one of the best advertis- 
ing devices e\er invented. ★ ★ ★ 

Telephone shows are a big factor in 
television programing as well. A sec- 
ond article on telephone shows will be 
devoted exclusively to TV and ivill ap- 
pear in the 31 Jnly issue of sponsor. 



HOW BORDEN'S DOES IT 

{Continued from page 27) 

\ertising thinking. The knowhow of 
local oihcials of Hordeii's is being 
brought into play. In one town, the 
])resident of the local Borden operation 
for years had been su]ij)lementing the 
comjjany's national radio efforts with 
his own local radio camj)aign. He was 
able to aid agency and New York ex- 
ecutives of lk)rdeirs when the\ made a 
])rogram selection recenlh. 

In many of the program selections, 
ideas of jNew ^'ork-based executi\es 
have been changed tlirougli contact 
with local people. 
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Willie wish^ disk jockey 

Willie WISH is a disk jockey extraordinary for H.F.C.* 
The popular late evening record show, 
"Variety Hour" is now in its second year 
of selling for Household Finance Corporation. 
Willie WISH and Ozzie Osborne combine their talents 
in presenting an hour long show every night for the many 
late evening listeners who long ago got the "WISH habit." 
Just one more proof that Willie Wish is a powerful puller 
in Indianapolis right up to sign off. 

* Household Finance Corporalion 



that powerful puller in Indianapolis . 





w^sh 



OF INDIANAPOLIS 

affiliated with AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 

GEORGE J. HIGGINS, General Manager 
FREE & PETERS, Nationol Repreientativei 



PRESTIGE 

With PROFIT . . . 

The new JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
program will give you both. With 
"THE KING'S MEN" assisting he in- 
troduces and sings hymns of all faiths 
in "Hymns of the World." 156 — Va 
hour transcribed programs. 



Other top TELEWAYS transcribed 
program availabilities are: 

• TOM. DICK 81 HARRY 

136 13-Min. Mutical Programt 

• MOON DREAMS 

136 13-Min. Mutical Programi 

• DANGBRI DR. DANFIBLD 
26 30-Min. Myattry Program* 

• STRANGE ADVENTURE 
260 3-Min. Dramatic Programs 

• STRANGE WILLS 

26 30-Min. Dramatic Programt 

• FRANK PARKER SHOW 
132 13-Min. Mutical Programt 



For Profitoble Tronscribed Shows It's 

TELEWAYS 

RADIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 

8949 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Phone CRestview 67238 — BRadshaw 21447 
Send for Free Audition Plotter 
ond low rotes 




"Bee Bee" King, The Beale Street 
Blues Boy, has had two %-hours daily 
on WDIA for more than two years. 
He's one more good reason why 
WDIA is pleasing advertisers* with 
amazing sales increases among our 
own special audience — the intensely 
loyal Negroes who make up 49% of 
the population of our primary area. 

'Slmonl2 "Ei.Lai 

"Sealtest 'Kellogg's AU-Bran 

"PenUk & Ford 'Dentyne 



HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX 
City: MemDhis. Tenn. December. 1949 THRU April, 1050 



Index Sets WDIA A B C D E F 
T.R.T.P. 21.6 26.6 28.8 20.8 13.5 12.4 9.6 3.4 



"WDIA, iMcmphi-s Tennessee, Bert 
Ferguson, Mngr., Harold Walker, 
ComT Mngr., John E. Pearson, Rep." 



One story they tell up in Borden's 
Madison Avenue, New York, head- 
quarters is that a certain local execu- 
tive turned down all of the national 
office's suggestions in favor of his own 
ideas. S ince the company's decentral- 
ization policy provides for such cases, 
the New York ideas were discarded in 
favor of the local man's. But at about 
that time the local man died, and his 
successor decided to go along with rec- 
ommendations from New York. 

On 27 March, Borden launched in 
New York a new local radio show; it 
provides one example of what Borden's 
is driving at in local markets. The 
show, Let Yourself Go, is aired over 
WNEW, 12-12:30 p.m., Monday-Fri- 
day. This program differs from many 
of Borden's spot buys in that it's tailor- 
made — custom-fitted for Borden, so to 
speak, while others were ready-to-wear. 
And it's the biggest single spot buy 
Borden has made to date. 

Once it was noised around New York 
last winter that the Borden company 
was in the market for a local show, 
virtually every station in town made a 
pitch for the business — Y & R's lime- 
buyers reportedly had "a stack of au- 
dition records a foot high." WNEW, 
an independent operation which is 
nothing if not alert, got the plum — a 
39-week contract with 13- week options. 

The W\E\^'' show is an excellent 
|)roving ground for Borden's current 
theories on ])rogram content and han- 
dling of commercials, and its progress 
will be studied closely by the company 
— as well as by other thoughtful ad- 
vertisers. 

In planning its major show in the 
New York market, Borden has been 
shooting for a happy blend of the pres- 
tige of network -caliber entertainment, 
and the "intimacy" of local radio at its 
best. WNEW came up with an offering 
that obviously has satisfied the sensi- 
tive Borden palate. Borden's Let Your- 
self Co can compete on equal terms 
with many high-priced network pro- 
ductions. 

Instead of the three minutes of com- 
mercial time a weekly network show 
would give them, Borden's can lux- 
uriate in three minutes a day for com- 
mercials on WNEW. or 15 minutes a 
week. A different product can be 
plugged each day. in opening, middle, 
and closing commercials of a minute 
ajiioce. These are handled in a relaxed 
style 1)}' AUvn Edwards, who doubles 
as MC'of the WNEW show. The rest 



of the cast includes pianist Teddy Wil- 
son, singer Peggy Ann Ellis, and Rov 
Ross and his WNEW orchestra. 

The music is limited to familiar pop 
tunes, and the whole show is calculated 
to fall restfully on the ear of the bus) 
housewife. For good commercial mea- 
sure, Peggy Ann Ellis always singles a 
jingle or two about something or other 
that rhymes with the Borden product 
being plugged that day. 

But Let Yourself Co is only part of 
the New York picture. In addition, 
Borden's national advertising depart- 
ment has a six-day-a-week participa- 
tion on the Jack Sterling morning show 
on WCBS, backed up by an afternoon 
pitch three days a week by Galen 
Drake on the same outlet. Five-a-week 
participants on Martha Deane, W^OR. 
and Nancy Craig, WJZ, get Borden's 
across to the all-woman audience and. 
shifting to tlie classical music listeners, 
the company has nine spots a week on 
WQXR. 

Almost without exception. Borden's 
is spotting its radio efforts in daytime 
hours. TV takes over at night. Tlie 
company has bought top TV spot avail- 
abilities in every important market. 
Borden's strategists, who have been 
heavily influenced by the Hooper fig- 
ures on nighttime viewing in major 
IW cities are congratulating them- 
selves for having bought up TV spot 
availabilities months back. TV an- 
nouncements are on film and feature 
Elsie the cow puppet sequences. * * * 



SOFT DRINKS ON AIR 

(Continued from page 21) 

often than would seem sound for good 
advertising. But with one or more 
shows on at a time, Coca-Cola con- 
sistently has stayed with network pro- 
graming. Local level radio also gets 
a good play from the company and 
its various bottlers. For example, the 
Louisiana Coca-Cola Bottling Com- 
pany recently signed a five year con- 
tract with WDSU in New Orleans. 
This extensive local campaign will fea- 
ture the Cisco Kid series, using two 
half-hour programs a week. 

Although 15 to 20 Coke bottlers are 
now using TV spots, the parent com- 
pany has done nothing about network 
TV. It is reported tliat this initial 
smattering of TV will up the budget 
this year by 15^ to 20%. The par- 
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cnt companv is, however, now consid- [ 
ering TV on a large scale. They are 
reviewing about 14 different ideas; 
but no decision as to the type of pro- 
gram has been reached. (It's reported 
that Coca-Cola holds the TV rights 
for Edgar Bergen.) It seems likely 
tlial tlie company will follow on TV 
the same "pleasant" pattern of pro- 
gninimg that it has used on radio: 
musical, variety or drama shows and 
i^rtainly no give-aways, soap operas, 
or mysteries. 

Pcpfi-Cola has also been dabbling 
ill TV. The company and its affiliates 
use TV spots in about 25 cities. In 
New York alone, the company uses 
over 10 a week. As is done on radio, 
the popular jingle "Pepsi-Cola Hits 
The Spot" is used on TV, with the 
added punch of dancing Pepsi bot- 
tles. According to the company, the 
extra expense for TV was not taken 
from the radio budget; however, more 
might have gone into radio had it not 
been for TV. 

In radio, Pepsi is using both spot 
and network. Their advertising is set 
up to hit the family group, and with 
that in mind they have sponsored for 
the past year and a half, David Hard- 
ing, Counterspy over ABC. The half- 
hour twice weekly show is aired over 
nearly 300 stations at a time cost of 
about $1,500,000 annually. The com- 
pany has always been a heavy user of 
spots, sharing the cost with the bot- 
tlers, but has not increased them to 
any great extent within the last three 
year. In 1948 Pepsi spent about $2,- 
000,000 for advertising; since then 
they have added the network radio and 
TV spots and have increased the over- 
all ad budget. 

Pepsi-Cola's total sales in 1948 were 
$36,237,751 and just about the same 
last year. Margin of profit tumbled, 
however. Pepsi is now being sold at 
six cents in some parts of the country. 
The company with its 500 bottlers ap- 
parently has not suffered dire conse- 
quences. 

Royal Crown (Nehi), on the other 
hand, seems to be still trying to hold 
to the nickel price, and not too suc- 
cessfully. The company reports that 
a majority of its 450 bottlers are op- 
erating at the old price, and that no 
price raise is presently contemplated. 
But there is also a report that the 
Pacific Coast area is now up to 90c a 
case as compared to a previous 80c. 
It is here on the Pacific Coast that the 
price raise trend for the industry as a 



Advertising that Moves More 
Merchandise per Dollar 
Invested is Bound to be 
the One that Gives You 
the Most Coverage for 
the Least Money! 




• Covers a 17,000,000 
Population Area 
in 5 States at the 
Lowest rate of any 
Major Station in 
this Region! 

"It's The DETROIT Area's Greater Buy!" 
Guardian BIdg. • Detroit 26 

Adam J. Younc, Jr., Inc., Nat'l Rep. • J. E. Campeau, President 
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whole i* taking firm footing. 

Tlie recent financial figures for the 
company indicate that they can use the 
])rice raise as well as the others in the 
indiistrv. Their sales in 1947, $9,- 
068.000, increased to $9,107,000 in 
1948; their reported profits, however, 
decreased from $1,404,000 in 1947 to 
$1,119,000 in 1948. 

Their advertising situation is like 
that of three years ago, at which time 
they were using spot announcements 
on some 250 stations; they reportedly 
spent about $1,000,000 on advertis- 
ing in 1948. Each bottler is now av- 
eraging about 10 spots weekly, gener- 
ally on a cooperative cost basis with 
the parent company. No national net- 
work radio is used, primarily because 
of distribution holes. 

The company's pitch is toward the 
kid market. Repetitive use is made of 
popular singing commercials like 
"When you're tired and feeling blue, 
RC makes you feel like new." Times 
of broadcasting are set to bring in a 
large kid audience, along with adults. 
The appeal is further carried through 
youth books, comics and teen-age club 
developments. 



RC, along with the others, is he- 
ginning to move into TV. Spots are 
now being used in a few major cities, 
including Los \ngeles, Chicago and 
Louisville. A charade-type broadcast 
is aired in Los Angeles, and the com- 
pany reports good response to it. 
Equally satisfying to them is a tele- 
phone quiz game conducted with Jim 
Ameche in Chicago. Phere are indica- 
tions that the company will increase its 
TV spot efforts. 

One of the loudest pops heard in 
the industry today is coming from 
Canada Dry. It s not only packing 
the punch in advertising, with W. S. 
Brown (vice president in charge of ad- 
vertising) doing the swinging, but it's 
boldly pioneering the price raise trend. 
(See Mr. Sponsor, page 14.) 

Canada Dry is no longer pushed as 
a luxury-type mixer. The company is 
now all-out for mass consumption. 
They're getting the point across that 
ginger ale won't kill you if you don't 
put whiskey in it. In 1947, it had six 
licensees and 21 company-owned plants 
with about 39,000,000 people within 
its distribution area. Today it has 
100 licensees and 29 company-owned 




TRIBUNE TOWER OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Represented Nationally by Burn-Snr>ith 



plants serving about 83.000.000 peo- 
ple. For the six months ending 31 
March 1950, the company showed net 
sales of $25,176,728, with net income 
of $912,663. For the same period in 
1949, net sales were $23,320,380 and 
net income $867,956. Net sales for 
the fiscal year 1949 were $51,477,000. 

Canada Dry's advertising is in line 
with its over-all expansions. The com- 
pany will spend about $3,000,000 this 
year for advertising: $1,600,000 al- 
lotted to company-owned plants, about 
$800,000 to home office advertising, 
about ."1600,000 as aid for licensees. 
The bottlers' advertising costs are gen- 
erally shared with the parent company. 

Radio olf and on has had a large 
slice of Canada Dry's budget. In the 
past, the company has sponsored the 
Jack Bemiry show, Information Please 
and the Meredith Wilson show; inci- 
dentally, Canada Dry was the first 
sponsor each had. The company with 
its licensees is currently spending 
about $110,000 annually on local ra- 
dio, spot and participation. They use 
75 stations and average 750 announce- 
ments weekly. They are on no na- 
tional radio network at the present 
time. 

hi April 1949. the company came 
out with another advertising first — 
first in the industry to pick up a TV 
network production. Super Circus on 
ABC. The 52-week half-hour show 
costs the company over $7,000 a week, 
about S2.000 of that is chalked off to 
talent charges. The annual cost is 
over S364,000. The company has 
built its other advertising around the 
TV show. Magazine ads and point-of- 
sale display material are directly tied- 
in. 

The show started on 10 stations and 
has now expanded to 30 cities. Cana- 
da Dr\"s fieldiiien. bottlers and deal- 
ers, arc enthusia^tic because the visual 
aspects of the show can be keyed to 
point-of-sale display material. Show 
recognition almost becomes synony- 
mous with brand identification, 

Most of the plugging is done on the 
ginger ale split (small-sized bottle) 
rather than on the larger sizes. (It is 
reported that Canada Dry controls 
about SS'^{ of this larger bottled drink 
ill this country.) In the industry gen- 
erally, the small bottle accounts for 
V>0% to 90"^ of the total production. 

When Canada Dry decided to jump 
into this competitive lion's den, it aho 
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derided to do something about rising 
costs and the nickel squeeze. It 
upped its prices. Not only didn't com- 
petition cooperate, some cut prices, in 
what seemed like a move to freeze 
Canada Dry out. The companj was 
forced to bring its price back down. 

But the situation has changed con- 
siderably. Canada Dry has again 
raised its prices, and many others are 
not following suit. So far, the upped 
price is meeting with success among 
consumers. Bottlers and retailers can 
do as they wish, but in most cases the 
five-cent splits have gone up to six 
cents. 

A few other national companies 
have fallen in line with the price raise. 

One firm whose business has gone 
flat is Dr, Pepper; it has suffered a 
severe decline in sales and profits. The 
firm has traditionally been tight with 
advertising money. Sales dropped in 
1947 from $8,992,000 to $6,851,000 in 
194S: profits went from $1,046,000 to 
$686,000. The unit volume for last 
year approximated that for 1948. The 
company recently began pouring $250,- 
000, in addition to its regular budget, 
into promotion of its newly-designed 
bottle cap. TV spots are expected to 
get a heavy share of this, especially in 
the South. 

Local independent bottlers are nu- 
merous, and often do a good high- 
volume local job. They account, how- 
ever, for but a small amount of the 
total soft drinks business. An unusual 
operation is that of the Ail-American 
Drinks Company which produces Joe 
Louis Punch. Almost a "paper-ofFice" 
in operation, the company has an ex- 
tract made up exclusively for them, 
and then distributes it to franchised 
bottlers. In backing up the bottlers, the 
company spends about $125,000 an- 
nually for advertising; approximately 
18% of this goes to radio. There are 
many other similar outfits which use 
radio locally. 

All in all, the soft drinks industry is 
in the midst of a topsy-turvy price ad- 
justment. The trend is up, in line with 
higher costs. Until the adjustment is 
worked out. the pinch on advertising 
will continune. Once the nickel s(|ueeze 
is oflf, advertising should forge ahead 
as never tiefore, and television as well 
as AM radio will probably get a tre- 
mendous amount of the money al- 
lotted. ★ ★ ★ 



MINUTES: NEW MEASURE 

{Continued from page 23) 

wears off a bit, they look for different 
types of programs than before. For 
example: Evening dramatic programs 
on radio are listened to 36 ^c of the 
time in radio-onlv homes; 17''- of the 
time in TV-plus-radio homes. 

These are some of the high-points 
in the Sindlinger survey: many of the 
details are equally important to spon- 
sors and their agencies. One question 
still remains: what is so dilTerent 



about the Sindlinger method from 
others being used and why are his re- 
sults at odds with other findings? 

The Hooper method involves mak- 
ing a maximum of 8,400 phone calls 
in each '"single unit" market over a 
two-month period. Altogether. 100 
cities are co\ered for radio. 40 for 
TV. From the phone calls are com- 
puted monthl) "share of audience" 
percentages and "sets in use" figures. 
As popularity measurements for indi- 
vidual programs, these results are 
valuable. But using them to see how 



There's Far Too Much Talk 
about the ''Decline of Radio" 

I KWL today has a GREATER 
SHARE of Audience thm Em 
BEfORE! 

2. KWl Sales are EAR AHEAD 
of ANY January thru HHay 
period in our 16 year history! 

3. We Wm that is true of 
AHY ALERT, CLdHmc^cTioN 
smion. We KNOW it is TRUE 
with KWL! 

KTUL.CBS.PIus ''Know How" 
on the Local Level ... In Tulsa 



AVERY-KNODEl, INC. 
National Rcprtttnlalivt 



JOHN ESAU 
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radio and TV listenership match up 
is risky. Here is what Sindlinger dis- 
covered in Philadelphia about tele- 
])hone ownership: 

1. 90% of TV homes have a phone. 

2. 69% of radio-only homes own a 
phone. 

Speaking for Philadelphia, at least, 
Hooper operators will call 21% more 
people with television sets than they 
should, giving TV too big a share. 

Further, Sindlinger shows in detail 
how "share of audience" figures can 
be confusing. With shifting bases of 
listener-viewers, inevitable in "share 
of audience" computations, 20% could 
refer to 100 or 1,000 people. It's also 
easy to mistakenly assume from the 
figures that every minute gained by 
TV viewing necessarily cuts into ra- 
dio listening. As Sindlinger has found, 
more than twice as much of the time 
now devoted to television comes from 
activities other than radio. With two 
broadcast media instead of just one, 
the problem of how big the audience 
pie is for each medium at a particular 
time becomes crucial. Sindlinger 's in- 
dividual measurement on a time scale 
is the most clear-cut answer. 
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GREENVILLE, MISS. 
1000 Watts- 1260 Kc 

EL DORADO, ARK. 
1000 watts- 1290 Kc 

TEXARKANA, 
TEX.-ARK. 250 watts- 
1400 Kc 



Sell over a million* folks in the Delta — 
South Arkansas and East Texas— by use 
o( the Cotton Belt Group. One low rate 
gives you blanket "not secondary" cov- 
erage in this multi-million dollar mar- 
ket! 

^Primary .5mv 
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Nielsen's method in theory is simi- 
lar to the Sindlinger one. His fixed 
sample of 1,500 people dotting the 
country provide Audimeters with lis- 
tening and viewing data. Besides the 
popularity-type ratings, the Nielsen or- 
ganization compares the radio sets it 
measures and television on a time ba- 
sis somewhat similar to the measuring 
stick Sindlinger uses. Two criticisms 
that researchers have aimed at Niel- 
sen's method, however: 

1. A sample of 1,500 people for the 
whole country is too small to per- 
mit accurate sub-sampling — as, 
for instance, investigating only 
members of the sample with TV 
sets for over a year. Then, too, 
turn-over is about 20% among 
sample members, raising the 
question of whether the sample 
can be completely representative 
when so many people are re- 
placed regularly. 

2. Another point: is every secon- 
dary set in sample homes cov- 
ered by an Audimeter? Nielsen 
figures put the average number 
of Audimeters in his sample 
households at 1.3. But Sind- 
linger finds that his 1.7 sets per 
home of a year ago have risen 
to 1.9. Radio listening in TV 
homes is largely done on sec- 
ondary sets; leave them uncov- 
ered and you miss considerable 
radio listening. 

As the man says, you spends your 
money and takes your choice. What 
causes a station or sponsor to use a 
particular research service is some- 
times the complexion of its figures. 
The organization which can deliver the 
most attractive results often has the 
most clients. One caution is always 
in order: research results are no bet- 
ter than the methods which produce 
them and the understanding of them. 
Unless a client still believes in black 
magic, he should know that the an- 
swers to complex questions cannot be 
drawn from a hat, or without expense. 

With the burden of choosing the 
best advertising buy getting tougher 
every month for sponsors, some sim- 
plified way of evaluating them is over- 
due. Sindlinger believes the 24-hour 
system, which he has been plugging 
for years, is the best way out of the 
present media jungle. One thing is cer- 
tain: only general acceptance of the 
time yardstick will prove him right or 
wrong. 
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{Continued from page 6) 

your kind offer of the TV dictionary 
in booklet form. We would also like 
to buy two extra copies. Not knowing 
how much they are, I presume the best 
thing would be to send them collect. 
Will you please handle? 

DoiN L. Baxter 

Vice President 

Willi el ni-Laugh I in -Wilson 
& Associates 

Dallas 



Thanks for your TV dictionary. It's 
^ood. 

Clarence B. Goshorn 
Chairman of the Board 
Benton & Bowles Inc. 
New York 



We would very nmch appreciate re- 
ceiving two of the TV dictionaries 
which you offer to subscribers of your 
magazine to cover the two subscrip- 
tions coming to this office to S. Ram- 
say Lees and Miss G. Race. 

We are enclosing a money order for 
$2.00 for which we would ask you to 
send us eight more copies of this TV 
dictionary. 

Needless to say we find sponsor 
\ ery informative and we are only sorry 
that your articles do not include more 
Canadian information. 

S. Ramsay Lees 
Ruthrauff & Ryan Inc. 
Toronto 



Do you have the complete TV dic- 
tionary in a condensed form, or re- 
prints thereof? If so, your subscriber 
requests one copy. You may bill us ac- 
cordingly. 

Jason N. Silton 
Silton Brothers Inc. 
Boston 



★ ★ ★ 



Please send us one copy of the TV 
dictionary as published in installments 
in recent issues of SPONSOR. 

Margaret Kemp 

Radio Program Coordinator 

General Mills Inc. 

Minneapolis 
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Months of 

SPONSOR 

at Your Fingertips 

IN THIS BEAUTIFUL BINDER 



I. ■■ ' N> 



order today 



SPONSOR Publications Inc. 

510 Madison Ave,, New York 22 

Please send me new leather binder holding 1 3 issues of 
SPONSOR at cost of $4. 

Name 




Firm. 



-Title- 



Street- 

CiJy— . 



-Zone. 



.State_ 



I I Two binders holding 26 issues $7 
r~l Payment enclosed Q Bill me later 



I 
I 



The new binder will easily hold a full six- 
month supply of issues. It is built of strong, 
durable material and opens flat to put every 
page within easy reach. Stamped in gold. 

1949 Index to stories in SPONSOR included 
with each purchase of new binder. 



A few bound volumes of the 1949 SPONSOR issues still available at $12.50 




National Representativar John Blair t Co. 




MORNING PERIOD* 



PLUS... 

a 14.8 Over-all Audience 
Increase Since 1949 

ANOTHER BONUS 
FOR ADVERTISERS... 

Special merchandising 
department for extra 
promotion of sales. 

•January, February, 1950 Hooper 



WABB 
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Our hat is off to )oli again. Your 
latest proniotion piece — "TV diction- 
ary for Sponsor's"' is further proof 
that you fellows again hit the bull's 
eye. 

Could we please take advantage of 
this offer to have 25 more copies at 
i cost. 

James Soxdheim 
Promotion Director 
WATV 

Newark, New Jersey 

• Answering the hiinilrrd^ of reader inquiries 
ref:ar<lii»p SPO>SOR'S TV Dirtioiinr>-, compiled 
by Uerliert True, SPONSOR replies that copies 
still are availal>lc free to subscriber* (limit, one). 
Ad<litional copies are 1-4 2.'>e each; .'i.-l-9 liSr. 
each; •'»** or more 10c each. 



grateful to you, not only for including 
us in your story, but for the sense you 
make. 

Thanks a lot. 

William Geih 
Program Director 
WABF 
New York 



AM 5,000 Watts 
FM 50,000 Watts 

ABC and MUTUAL 

OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE MOBILE PRESS REGISTER 

NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 



GROWING 

GROWING 

GROWN 



TV FILMS STORY 

I imagine your mail is frequently 
cluttered with letters of complaint 
about this or that. 'This is not one of 
those. 

I rlo want to expresi=. my apprecia- 
tion to you and your staff for their 
very generous mention of Official Tele- 
vision and its plans of action in your 
re<ent issue. We do appreciate this 
public notice of the efforts we are mak- 
ing to serve stations and advertisers 
with more effective programing mate- 
rials. 

The representative you sent to call 
on us with reference to the article was 
extremely courteous and we were glad 
to cooperate in his efforts to get facts 
as we will at any time SPONSOR wants 
to run a story involving programs on 
film. 

It isn t fair to close this note with- 
out sa}ing that we thoroughly enjoy 
ever) issue and look forward to its 
arrival. 

W. W. Black 
Vice President 
Official Television Inc. 
!\ew York 



GODFREY AND BEETHOVEN 

M)' mind had ahead)' been made up 
about sending you a note and my com- 
pliments for the delightful essay in the 
issue of .5 June. Irving Marder's "The 
great Godfrey." 

Then, turning a few pages, the fa- 
miliar design of the WAUF Program 
Magazine caught my eye, and iiow^ I 
also want to send in)' coni])liinents and 
llianks for the article it accompanied, 
"Is Beethoven <()inmer<ial?" We're 



We are delighted with jour article 
■'Is Beethoven Commercial?" in th e5 
June issue of sponsor. 

Your comprehensive reporting pro- 
vides those of us who are broadcasting 
"good music"' with excellent material 
to add to our presentation to adver- 
tisers. 

If reprints of your article are avail- 
able, we would like very much to ha\ e 
.50 copies. If such large quantities are 
not available, we would sincerely ap- 
preciate your sending as many as you 
can spare. 

In addition we would like to have a 
dozen reprint copies of your exception- 
ally fine article "Reading vs. listening" 
report by Dr. Lazarsfeld. 

HoR-ycE W. Gross 

Commercial Manager 

WFMZ 

Allentown 



HOUSE OF COMMONS READER 

Please send me a copy of your issue 
dated 22 May, 1950. I am enclosing 
50c to cover the cost of this magazine. 

A. L. Smith, M.P. 
House of Commons 
Ottawa. Canada 



LOUISVILLE'S MR. SPONSOR 

I would like a copy of SPONSOR 
which was published in the last two 
or three months. 

1 am interested in an article in this 
publication in which you discussed 
advertising programs for a Savings 
and Loan Association. The principal 
media used by this particular adver- 
tiser was radio. I realize this is not 
much to go on, however, I hope you 
will be able to find this issue for ine. 

J like your magazine very much. It 
has proven ver) helpful in many in- 
stances. 

T. FiuNK Smith, Jr 

Manager 

KVAL 

Brownsville, Texas 

The article to xhich Mr. Smith refers U titled 
"Louisville's Mr. Sponsor." It ran 2 January 
I<».'0. 
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READING VS. LISTENING 

I notice from your 5 June SPONSOR 
that a few copies of Lazarsfeld "Read- 
ing vs. listening" study are still avail- 
able. I would appreciate it very much 
if I could have two copies of the re- 
print. 

Betty W. Haddix 
Timehuyer 
The Biow Co. 
Sail Francisco 

• Tic "Roatliiig vs. lisloninf;" sluily will lie 
sent free to siil>«cril»ers as loiif; as the stipply 
lasts. 



RADIO IS GETTING BIGGER 

"Radio Is Getting Bigger" is just 
what I've been looking for. Will it be 
possible to get 250 additional copies? 
If so, what cost per copy? 

Jim Hairgrove 

Manager 

KFRD 

Rosenberg, Texas 

• Radio's role as an aeeelerating advertising 
niediuui is emphasized in the 32-page **Ra<Iio Is 
Getting Bigger,*' Single copies are available on 
re<niest lo sul>seril>crs. Ad<litional copies, SI each. 




WANNA 

SPIN 
A WEB 
AROUND 

SPIDER (i^y-^- 

juBl don V , -lountainBl 
in them that mou ^^^p 

Instead we ««J "^'etail Trading 

radio ^iXuXngpo^er 'isall the 

as n*^f.^%ate combined! 
rest of the State 

S"u»?y:t contra-'. 



NEWSPAPERS' USE OF TV 

We would be interested in obtaining 
any information you may have regard- 
ing newspapers' use of television. 

JMiss Jan Giluekt 
Radio-TV Director 
Harold Cabot & Co 
Boston 

• Reader (iilliert will lie pleased to know that 
use of TV h\ newspapers is the subject of a 
forthcoming S1*0>S0R study. 



FARM FACTS HANDBOOK 

Recently we received a copy of your 
Farm Facts Handbook. Since we and 
our affiliates sponsor a number of 
radio programs in Indiana, we were 
naturally quite interested in a booklet 
devoted entirely to farm radio. I was 
a little surprised that you failed to 
mention the radio research done by 
Dr. C. H. Sandage who is currently at 
the University of Illinois. Dr. Sand- 
age did much of the pioneer work on 
the diary method of measuring radio 
listening, and while at Miami Univer- 
sity made several radio diary studies 
both in rural and urban areas. At Har- 
vard University he wrote a book 
titled Radio Advertising For Retailers. 
Just in case you have not seen the 
results of some of his later work, I am 
enclosing a bulletin from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois which describes some 
radio research done in rural and urban 
areas in Central Illinois. In addition 
to this published material, they cur- 
rently have underway at the Univer- 
sity a rather extensive series of radio 
diary studies. One of the purposes is 
to measure the effect of a station's 
program on various programs. 

We have found the results of Dr. 
Saudage's study quite useful in devel- 
oping our own programing and I 
merely wished to call his work to your 
attention if you did not already know 
of it. 

Richard E. Smoker 
Indiana Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Association 
Indianapolis 



V, S. BECKER PRODUCTIONS 
AVAILABLE 

Women^s appeal, musicals, <;erials, dramas, 
comedies and children*s shows completely 
packaged for television. Representing talent. 
562 - 5th Ave., N. Y. ZiUxeniberg' 2-1040 
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First Stations of Virginia 



BMI 

Scripts About Music 

It's the successful sponsor who 
ties together his programming 
of listenable music with a fresh, 
bright and timely commentary. 

And hundreds of alert program 
producers everywhere are cash- 
ing in on BMI's "scripts about 
Music." 



BMFs Continuity Department 
serves its Radio and TV licen- 
sees with a regular series of 
distinctive, effective program 
scripts calling for recorded 
music. 

Ask your Station Representative 
for further details regarding 

According to the Record 
THE INSIDE STORY 



SPOTLIGHT ON A ilAK 



BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 

580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 
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Is reading obsolete? 

When Andrew Heiskell, publisher of 
Life, labelled his 12 June speech at 
MIT "Is reading obsolete?" he was 
touching on a point that is sorely vex- 
ing magazine and newspaper people. 

It's all linked with the general con- 
fusion engendered by television's pow- 
er to draw the family into its orbit. 

Of course reading isn't obsolete, any 
more than radio is obsolete. And Mr. 
Heiskell doesn't assume for a minute 
that it is. 

The printed media fraternity is 
worried because initial studies are 



showing that actually more of tele- 
vision's time is coming from other 
activities than radio. For example, 
the Sindlinger study reported in this 
issue (see page 24) reveals that in the 
peak evening viewing hours in Phila- 
delphia more than twice as much time 
is garnered by television from read- 
ing, theater going, card playing, etc., 
as from radio. 

The printed media weren't worried 
as long as the radio-hysteria period 
held forth. But now that advertisers 
are taking a more scientific look and 
the finger points at magazines and 
newspapers, you can look for a period 
of printed media unrest. 

But that will pass, too. Magazines 
and newspapers will remain important 
media. We believe they'll continue to 
grow. At the same time, radio is get- 
ting bigger, too. 

The sponsor wants to know 

When SPONSOR introduced its first 
FALL FACTS Issue in July 1947 
there was plenty of reason for a sin- 
gle issue that would help sponsors and 
their advertising agencies get oriented 
with respect to fall buying. 

The first issue had its place. So had 
the second, and the third. But as we 
Inizz around getting set for our fourth 



a great truth dawns. 

At this stage in radio and TV's 
progress, trends are developing over- 
night. New situations of note are de- 
veloping overnight. Problems are 
popping up like dandelions. And, by 
and large, business is wonderful. 

The fourth FALL FACTS Issue will 
mirror what's happening in July, what 
we think will happen in September. 
Out of the maze of questions staring a 
broadcast buyer in the eyes, our job 
is to ferret out the most meaningful 
ones, supply the most meaningful an- 
swers. Included will be such tidbits 
as what will be available, time and 
programwise, on radio and TV net- 
works this fall; the outlook on rates; 
a special section titled "Air Power" 
which provides tangible evidence of 
the sales effectiveness of radio and 
television; the reasons behind the spot 
boom; the trend toward marginal ra- 
dio time; a big foldout TV map in- 
eluding many of the most vital facts 
that every sponsor requires. These are 
just a sample. 

How well SPONSOR interprets the 
trends, provides the answers, furnishes 
the tools remains to be seen. But this 
we know: the need for a FALL FACTS 
briefing was never greater; we've never 
worked harder. 



Applause 



Radio: sales Samson 

Like the bottled genii in the Aladdin 
story, hard-hitting proofs of the re- 
markable selling impact of radio are 
coming forth at the very time when 
radio needs them most. 

In Seattle, Washington, the newl)- 
formed Advertising Research Bureau, 
Inc., has devised an ingeniously use- 
ful technique to determine the eflef- 
tiveness of advertising media right at 
point-of-sale. In the first 16 pilot tests, 
each of which compared newspaper 
and radio on a dollar for dollar basis, 
radio outstripped newspapers nearly 
two to one in the number of people 
pulled into the stores; nearly three to 
one in dollar volume sales. In ever\ 
<;ase but one radio outpulled new.spa- 
pers. 

AKBI is extending its point-of-sale 
survey method nationwide, under the 



guidance of Research Analyst Joseph 
B. Ward. Advertisers antl agencies 
will soon have an opportunity to decide 
whether radio is as powerful a selling 
force in other areas as in the North- 
west. SPONSOR has cheeked the first 
tests and is impressed with their im- 
partiality, equality, and astonishing 
simplicity. Not least impressive are 
the down-to-earth comments by cus- 
tomers (immediately following pur- 
chase) on why newspaper or radio 
pulled them in. 

At the AFA Convention in Detroit 
late in May, J. S. Stolzoff, vice presi- 
dent of Cramer-Krasselt, Milwaukee, 
and a leading purchaser of both TV 
and radio advertising, pointed out 
that those in the know are using radio 
increasingly as a direct-sales and near- 
direct sales tool. He foresees an ex- 
pansion of radio advertising, particu- 
larly on a local level. Said Mr. Stol- 



zoff in Detroit : 

"It is today, more than at any pre- 
vious time in history, a powerful, flexi- 
ble medium with a sales power limited 
only by the ingenuity of the people 
who use it. The biggest radio success 
stories are still to be written." 

SPONSOR, going about its daily job 
of analyzing the effectiveness of the air 
media, knows that radio is getting big- 
ger. What has obscured a clear view 
of radio's true dimensions? Why must 
it fight to convince advertisers that its 
force goes on unabated? Perhaps the 
maze of ratings and coverage analyses 
are partially responsible. We suspect 
that the terrifically potent salesman- 
ship of the Bureau of Advertising of 
ANPA has more than a little to do 
with it. 

But you can't obscure the spotlight 
of truth. And it's shining on radio 
now. 
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The Spring 1950 Kansas City Primary Trade Area Survey — a coincidental survey 
of over 80,000 telephone interviews in one week by Conlan — just off the press — 
shows The Team even further ahead of its nearest competitor than a year ago! 
It is one of the most comprehensive listener studies ever made — and one of the 
most revealing. 

Together with the Fall 1949 Kansas City Primary Trade Area Survey — an aided 
recall survey made through 2,122 personal interviews at the 1949 Missouri State 
Fair, Kansas State Fair and the Kansas City American Royal — it provides irref- 
utable proof of The Team's outstanding leadership. Yes, current proof, not 
moth-ball evidence. 

The KMBC-KFRM Team 

with Coverage Equivalent to More than 

50,000 WATTS POWER! 

Yes, The Team covers an area far greater 
than KMBC alone, at its present location, 
could cover with 50,000 watts with the best 
directional antenna system that could be de- 
signed. With half-millivolt daytime contours 
tailored by Jansky & Bailey, America's fore- 
most radio engineers, to enable The Team to 
effectively cover Kansas City's vast trade ter- 
ritory (a rectangle — not a circle). The Team 
offers America's most economical radio cover- 
age. 

Contact KMBC-KFRM, or any Free & Peters 
"Colonel" for complete substantiating evidence. 
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Daytime half-millivolt contours shown in black. 

THE mm AGAIN WINS f/RSTi 

Spring 1950 Kansas City Primary Trade Area 
Radio Survey, just completed, shows KMBC- 
KFRM far ahead of all other broadcasters try- 
ing to serve this area. 
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